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Scribner & Welford’s| Bohn’s em 


NEW BOOKS. 


Introductory Studies tn Greek 
Art. 


By J. E. HARRISON, 
Author of ‘ Myths of the Odyssey.’ 


With maps and illustrations. Thick crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


How to Be Happy, though 


Married. 


BEING A HANDBOOK TO MARRIAGE. By a 
Graduate in the University of Matrimony. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, $2.40. 

*,* The book is dedicated “to those brave men 
and women who have ventured, or who intend to 


venture, into that state which is a blessiag to a 
few, a curse to many, and a great uncertainty to 


The Founders of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 


A History and Biography, with a supplementary 
chapter on Uitra-Democracy. By CHARLES 
MacKAyY. Crown 8vo, cloth, $4.20. 


*,* Contents— Washington, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, James Madison, The 
Dangers of Uitra-Democracy. 


Yacht Architecture. 


Treatise on the laws which govern the resistance 
of bodies moving in water; propulsion by 
steam and sails; yacht designing and yacht 
building. By D1xONn Kemp, author of * Yacht 
Sailing,’ ‘ Yacht Designing,’ etc., etc. Pro- 
fnsely iiustrated with plans, etc. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, $16.80. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE. By 
Austin Dobson. Containing many new Poems 
not before published. With etched frontis- 
mece by E. A. Abbey. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2.40. 

*,* This is the new volume of the Ideal Series. 

Also on hand all the previous volumes, as follows: 











OLD WORLD IDYLS AND OTHER | 


a By Austin Dobson. 12mo, cloth, 

BALLADES IN BLUE CHINA. By An- 
drew Lang. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

RHYMES A LA MODE. By Andrew 
Lang. With frontisviece by E. A. Abbey. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 

CONFESSION OF AN ENGLISH OP?/- 
UM-EATER. By Thomas De Quincey. With 
notes by Rich Woodhouse, etc. Edited by 
Rich Garnett. 12mo. cloth, $2. 

ANCIENT BALLADS AND LEGENDS 
OF HINDUSTAND. By Toru Dutt. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 

THE LOVE SONNETS OF PROTEUS. 
By Wilfrid Blunt. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SON- 
NETS. Chosen and edited by David M. Main. 
12mo, cloth, $2.40. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD By Oli- 
ver Goldsmith. With a Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dobson. 12md, cloth, $2. 


A Series of Standard Works of Furopean Literature in the 


English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 


all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 
A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH COINS, 


from the Conquest to the Present Time. By H. W 
Henfrey. New and revised edition by C. F. Keary 
Wi:h a Historica! Introduction by the editor. Nume 
rous plates. 12mo, #2 40. 





CENTENARY FDITION. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tcur in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A. Napter, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis 
Piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40. 





GOLDSMITWS WORKS. A New Edition in 5 
volumes, containing pieces hitherto uncollected, and 
a Life of the Author, with Notes from various sources 
By J. W. M. Gibbs. Vol. IV. (just published’. Biogra 
phies, Criticisms, Later Collected Essays. Vols. 1. UL. 
Il! (previously published) Each vol in l2m >; per 
vol, #1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, A2STHETIC 
and Literary: to whichis added The Theory of Life 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Collected and arranged 
by T. Ashe. 12mo, 1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. Con- 
fessions of an [nquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Book. New Edition. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets. including Mr 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of LIS11, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By | 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Asbe, B.A. €1.40. 


WALTON'’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 
etc. New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations, #2. 


GRIMM'S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. »w Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 


With Introduce Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols 
$2.80. Yo x 


vie Nera 

VASARI’S LIVES ~C VE PAtNTERS. (In 
6 vols) Vol. VL, just Heing a Commentary, 
containing Notes and kK. © @s from the Italian 
Edition of Milanesi and ot. *s, By J.P Rich 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘ The Lite 2 zp of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &e. $1.40. Qs, . 


‘ 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly “» *e t, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M fellow 
of Trinitv College. Cambridge, and the George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. #5 60. 


GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised to the Year 1881 
by A. S. Michie. Deputy Manager of the Roval Bank 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols, #4. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vola Voll! 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. LI. 
—Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let 
ters. $4.00. 


DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a Literal Prose 
Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Original and Explanatory Notes. #200. 


DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
ana Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
2.00, 


LESSING ’S WORKS. Transiated trom the Ger- 
man. Vol. L--Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. I.—Comedies. Vol. Ill.—Laokoon, Hamburg 
| peed Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 

c. 


| News and Notes. 


KANTS PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI.- | 


cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by EF. Relfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat." With portrait of Kant. $2.00, 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 


Translation in English Prose, by C.H. Wall. Witha | 


short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. NEW CATALOGUE OF CHOICE, 


RARE, AND SECOUND-HAND BOOKS, READY. 


New Musical Catalogue ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. | 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS 


RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R 
Stockton Illustrated by A. BR. Frost One 
volume, 12mo, full gilt, $2.00 

BRIC-A-BRAC STOR&/ES. By Mrs 
Burton Harrison lilustrated by Walter 
Crane. One volume, IJmo, $2.00, 

MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS 
Thought in Britain during the Nineteent! 
Century. By John Tulloch, DD. 1 vol., 
I2meo, $1.50. 

COREA, THE HERMIT NA 
tion. By William Eliot Griffis. 1 vol , Dlus 
trated, Sve, $2.50, 

COMMON SENSE JIN TUis 
Nursery By Marien Harland lw 
#100 

THE LAST MEETING 
der Matthews. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00 

ROSES OF SHADOI By T. R 
Sullivan. 1 vol., 12me, $1.00 

MARVELS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
By C. F. Holder. Llustrated. 1 vol., mo, 


Fz.00, 
CHILDREN'S STORIES IN 
American History. Llustrated. By Henn 


etta Christian Wright. 1 vol., 22mo, $1.50. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. Tis His- 
tory. its Political Aspects and Financial Dif- 
ficulties. By J. C. Rodrigues, LL.B. 1 vol., 
Imo, $1.50, 

A WHEEL OF FIRE. By Arlo 


Bates. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00, 


“A very powerful perf rmance, not only original tin , 


conception, but fall of fine literary art.” —George Par 
sons Lathru; 


NOVEMBER NUMBER READY 


ry 
) } / ) 
, > ip ” 
The Book Buyer. 
A Monthiy Summary of American and Foreign 
Literature. 
Annual Subscription, 50 CENTS. 
PORTRAIT OF GEORGE W. CABLE. 

Landon Notes Editorial Notes. 
Readings from New Rooks. An Artist Engraving 
Authors at Work Sketches New American books. 

of Mr. Cable and Mr. Stod- Foreign Notes 

dard Books of the Month 
Special Articles, ete. 

Beginning with the October vumber, which contained 
afine portrait of R.H_ Stoddard, a series of Lortraits 
of famous authors whose pictures have hot become 
hackneyed by frequent reproduction was begun. A por 
trait of Frank R. Stockton, engraved by Kruell, will be 
given in the December Holiday Number (price 10 cents), 


A sample copy will be sent on application. 

Messrs. SCRIBNER have always ready for inspection in 
their retailde artment the ri shest and most complete 
stock of books issued by all English and American pub 
lishers in every branch of literature. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743 745 Broadway, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
s2quent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 











| Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 4gate 
| hb 
(No deviation.) _ 
Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line|—_ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. |— 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|— 5 
choice of page, #27. 
A page (3 columns), #60 each insertion; with|— wal 
choice of position, $80. eet 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|— 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|~ 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in|— 15 


order o/ size, the largest at the top. 

Twen.y per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,800 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 





a’ * Copees of THE NATION may be procured it in 
J ondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 Hay market. 


Domestic. 
VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


2 Marine, and Cpere Glasses, Telescopes, Micro 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H, WaLDsTrerN, Optician, 41 U nion vare, New York 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 











Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States: second, by Towns 
_.._CALIFoRNIA (Southern) San Diego. 
(7; /L AND MILITARY COLLEGE.— 
Full Collegiate Course for both sexes: Commercial, 
Scientific, Classical, and Military. Finest climate in the 
world; no heated terms ; no cold spells. 
General STUARY SLANLEY, Principal. - 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
*“TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies..-On a pleasant avenue ; 
with unsurpassed appointments and superior advan- 
tages for acquiring facility in writing and ges 
French and German. Thorough instruction in English, 
Latin, Greek, and Art. Resident teachers in Elocution, 
Music, trench, and German. Fall term begins Septem 
ber 23. GEORGE W. STEELE. 





COSNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schooi for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. best of refereuces 
given. Cc HARLKS G. ‘panier, Principal. 





Connect TICUT, Middletown. 
Ww FILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princt- 
pal has served a term of three years as —: in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. . WILSON, 


District oF CoLumMBIA, Washington, 1916 35th St. 
‘ 74 E CEDARS,” GEORGETOWN 
Heights.—A Home and Day School for Young 
Ladies. Extensive grounds; superior scholastic advan- 
tages. Miss EARLE. 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 

NNAPOLIS PEMA LE INSTITUTE, 

* —Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. 
SDGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
_z School for Young "om and Little Girls. 
. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
The 24th School year wiil ‘Gane on Thursday, Septem 
ber 17, 1885. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Baldwinville. a 
A PRIVATE MEDICAL HOME AND 


i School for Education and Treatment of Children 
suffering from Convulsive Disorders. L. W. BAKER, M.D 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VE "RSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
; MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (58th Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolog ey 
is aspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute facu 
ty. __The location is the most elegant in Boston. 


MAT LTE PL Boston, 129 West Chester Park. _ 
ia HUMPHREYS, LL.D., TUTOR 
se = Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge, and other Uni- 
versities and Colleges, has now completed his plans and 
staff of teachers, so as to meet the mudern changes of 
studies recently made at HARVARD and at the Englith 
Universities, and ts now ready to receive into his family 
three well brought- up boys on inclusive terms, as mode 
rate as the very liberal arrangements made will allow. 
As to the success of his pupils at Harvard at the last Ex 
amination (October, 1885) and in former years, he refers, 
with permission, to President C. W. Eliot, LL.D. Other 
references are in the prospectus, 2 Pupils enteri ng before 
Nov. 20 will have considerable advantages. Young 
women or mea requiring advanced instruction only, can 
obtain First-Class board and rooms a few doors off. For 
prospectus, address E. R. HUMPHREYS, a8 above. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
HWEOLDEST SCHOOL ON THE BACK 
Bay. Miss Putnam will begin the twentieth year 
ot her Family and Day School for Young Ladies, Misses, 
and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 1885. Every 
requisite provided for the most thorough and practical 
English education: the Languages, both ancient and 
modern; the Sciences, History, and Literature. Special 
students received in Music, Art, Pre paration for Foreign 
Travel, and other departments. House made cheerful and 
healthful by Wood kires on the &% arth. Refers by per- 
mission to the Kight Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishopof New 
York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.i cambria e, Mass., and 
many other eminent scholars. Please send for circular. 


MASSACHU: ETTSs, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
NSTRUCTION I1N THE ART OF 
Housekeeping.—Miss Putnam proposes to add a new 
department to her school, the object of which will be to 
teach young ladies how to conduct a household, select 
and manage servants, make necessary purchases— in 
short, to impart a thorough and practical training in all 
that pertains to housekeeping and_ the science of domes 
tic economy. A limited number of parlor boarders will 
be received. _ Application | must be made at once. 


~ MASSACHUSET rs, Bost« 7 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAmEs P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
PRANC In A. . WALKER, Pres 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTI 


tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 


OME FOR BOYS.—DVR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than three boys into his Sumit, to 

fit for college or educate privately. The only pup! ie 

sent to be examined last June entered harvarc ‘resh- 

man, without * conditions.” and with ‘ credits” * in 12 

out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 

and best of care in all respects. Charming location, with 
fine tennis-court. F. E. ABport, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


Ri ACHU! SETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
M* JOSHU. A KENDALL'S DAYAND 
idee School for Boys fits for college. Circu- 


























MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
fi “LMWOOD “INSTITU TE, ESTAB- 
_« lshed in 1849, fits for college or business. 
Rev. A A. GILBER RD A‘ M., Prin, 


"_ Massacuvserts, Plymouth. 
Rk. KNAPP?’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Boys.—Fall term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1885. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. = 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boardmg school for boys. New year be- 
re. lith september, 1885. For Catalogue and other in- 

formation adaress 4 WILLIAM f.VERETT, Pb D. 

._, MASSACHUsErTs, 8. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK JINSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys 44th year. Circulars 

on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. — 


MAssACHU SETTS, West Bridgews ater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, inciuding all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
can or English Univ ersities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
eighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 

address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston Univ ersity, 
ano Newnham College, C ambridge, England. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. i 

‘7. HILDA’S S;CHUOL.—A BOARDING 

School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 

ters of St. Tohn Baptist... Sixth year begins September 28, 
For terms, ms, etc. +» ad dress THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 





a NEW JERSEY, New B Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
7 WE MIsSES ANABLE’S EN GLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen 1 September 23, 
RY New YORK, “Canandaigua. 
fh ORT HILL SCHOUL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. ¥600. 
Rev. —_ Hattrick LEE, Head Master. 
~ NEw YorxK Ciry, 315 W. 57th St. 
vA R. AND M1 VE. ‘VAN NORMAN'S 
i School for Ladies and Children (founded 1857) will 
reopen October 1. 














NEW Yor«kK City, Washington Heights. 
V ISS AUDUBON’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—Boarders limited to 
six. Address Miss AUDUBON, Station M, New York City. 


New York Crry. 711 AND 713 FIFTH AVENU E, Op 
posite Dr. Hail’s Church. 
Mute RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 
Brown will reopen their English, Frene h, and 
German Boarding and Day School ed Girls Oct. 1. 
New YorK CITY, 241 E. 17th St. ak 
T. JOHN B APTIS 7 SCHOOL FOR 
a Girls.—The school is pleasantly situated on Stuy- 
vesant Square,and is a new | planned to supply all 
tnat can require d for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils. Resident French and English teachers. Pro 
fessors for French, Science, etc. Address 
SISTER IN C RARGE. — 


NEw Yor K, -, Florida, Orange ¢ ( ‘ounty. 
EWARD INST(tTUTE UPENS ITS 
wJ 39th year; for both sexes. Address Mr:. M.S. PaARKs, 
Principal. 


NEW YORK, Suspension Briage. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys. %350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Mu NRO, A. M., President. 


NEw YORK, Uuc 
RS. PIATT s SCHOOL fe YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early. 


OHIO, Cincinnati, 28 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn 
ny TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHUOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Misses. 
Fall term opens Se’ 
made early. 
Circulars contain full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
[ NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. pasenenere OF Arts, four-years’ classical 
course. Degr 

ll. TOWNE eNcr ti” ScnooL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
oe — Eagmect ring, @ Architecture, leading to B. 

, and to technical degrees (Practical Che Y 

,C. E., BE. M., Architect. —_ 

as hh WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN Pur osoPHy, four years. English, Latin 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, "Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. ‘Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MEDIcAL ScHOOL. Three-years’ graded course with 
optional fourth year. Degree M. D. 

VIL. DENTAL SCHOOL, Two-years’ graded course. De- 
gree D. D.S. 

VIIL. VE! ERINARY SCHOOL, Three-years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. S. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
ay t a, 

W SCHOOL wo-years’ course ; diplo 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. vanes 
BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Two years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses, 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-vears’ post- 

a course in numerous subjects leading to degree 














Sept. 23, 1885. Application should be 


Two-years’ graded course. De 


In making inquiry ay be — womens, 
Rev. JESSE URK, Secre 
University of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 
Avenue, Phila. i 
TRANALIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application. 
GEORGE A. Perry, A.M., Head-Master. 
PENNSYLVANIA, TES SCE 1350 Pine St. 
| ISS ANABLE'S SCHOOL for Young 
4 


Ladies will reopen Se *,. 23, 1885. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. Ss ; 
A RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Y ‘oung Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 





se - amatine es West Philadelphia, 5903 Locust 


ME. MARTIN S SCHOOL. SPECIAL 


slass with afternoon care of play and lessons 


Jamaica, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts. 
7 REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge) prepares for Business and Universi- 
ties. In the Cambridge University Local Exams., 1854, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d im Greek and lth in Latin, of 
all England, For Terms apply as above 


School Agencies. 
ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, ‘Weste orn, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 110 TRE- 

+ mo tSt., Boston Mass.—A reliable teachers’ agen- 

y. Schools and Committees promptly supplied. Inter- 

view or correspondence solicited with qualified teachers 
looking for positions. School preperties for sale. 





Teachers. 
A GRADUATE OF VALE DESIRES 


Z a few private a Best Vale references. 
J. W. P., 17 E. Park St., Newark, N. J. 


Cra W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
65 Chestnut Street. Boston 


‘0 COLLEGE OFFICERS “WHO ARE 
looking for an instructor in Latin alone, or in con 
nection with Greek, Modern Languages, or Hebrew. ad- 
dress L. D. . care of the Nation. 
“U TORIN GIN ALL BR. ANCHES FOR 
Harvard and other Colleges by GAMALIEL Brap- 
FORD, Jr., € aR. Mass. 


Wi 74. V TED. —BY A GRADUATE OF A 
New England College, a situation as private tu 
tor, or as teacher in an Acadeiny or High School, 
Address Box 140, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Wants. 


[ TANTED.—PERSONS CAPABLE of 


making translations ome German into E nglish. 
B2 
THROUGH THE 


, Nation Office 
JAVEST SOUND AND RELIABLE 
Western Farm Mortg gage Co. 


F, M. PERKINS, "RENCE KAN he . PERKINS, 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN. nae 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 

Carefully Selected first Mortcage Farm Loans, payable 
in N. Y.  Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction 
Ten years’ experience. No losses. Refer to Third Nat'l 

sank, N. Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence. Kan.; and 
hundreds of investors. Send for pamphlet forms and full 
information. Branch Offices in N. Y. City, Albany, and 
Phil, N. Y. Office, 137 B’way. C. CU. HINE & Son, Agts. 
Rann Pareurns Compare, 22 Pine St., / 
New YORK, September 15 L8S5, 4 


f MEETING OF THE STOCAKHOL D- 
4 ers will be held at the office of this company 
on Thursday, November 19, at 12 M., for the purpose of 
voting on the reduction of the capital stock of the com 
many to thesum of two hundred and five thousand dol 


ars. 
JOHN H. GAFNEY, j 
F. S. HEISER, - T t 
RIcu B. TuNstaLt, Poon 
R. 8S. RIPLEY \ 


= WN, BROTHUERS & CO. 
69 WALL SIKEEI, 


issUE COMMEPCTAL anpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
ror use in 


VHI- COUNTRY AND AR Oar 


Sf es IO SEYMOUR, JR.. LAND 
Agentof the Michigan Land & Iron Co. (1 imited) 
Marquette, Michigan Advice given as to the pure hase of 
mineral and timber lands in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 


TATION—FULL SET.—Fer 
by A. S. CLARK, 
Be Park Row New York. 


sale cheap 


CROSBY'S VITAL IZE D P HOSP HY TES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy 
disorders. 


in old or young 


For sale by druggists, or mail, 


OKFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mlutial 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NeW YORK, January “4, ISSS 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affacrs on the 31st December, 1884 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu 


ary, 1884, to Sist December, Lss4 83,058 ,0 ‘4 
Premiums on Policies not marked of Int 

January, 1834... inaaiedia chacaese 1,447,756 70 
fotal Marine Premiums : ; . $5,405,700 14 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1S8S4, to 3lst December, 1884 $1,0mG,271 O4 
Losses paid during the same 

OS ae $2,109,010 20 
Returns of Pre 

miums and Ex- 

POMBCE.....c00.0. $787,) 80 4 
rhe Company has the following Assets, viz 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks x 88,776,685 CO 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 2,005,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com pe AMY, 

estimated at..... ‘ a 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetv able ‘ 1,454,959 73 
Cash in Bank.......... 201,44 65 
II 6s sce a ctsevdenes sebeknied $12,858,289 38 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
3lst December, 1SM4, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 





. D. Jones William H. Macy, Jas. G. De Forest, 
charie Dennis, CC. A. Hand, Chas. D. Leverich, 

V. H. H. Moore, John D. Hewlett, T. B. Coddington, 
pret Low, William H. Webb, Horace K.Tburber, 
David Lane, Chas. P. Burdett, William Degroot, 
G. W. Burnham, = &. W. Corlies, John L. hiker, 
A. A. Raven, Adolph Lemoyne N. Denton Smitn 
Wim. Sturgis, Robt. B. Minturn, George B iss, 
Benjamin H. Field as. H. Marshall. Henry FE. Hawley, 
Josiah O, Low, William Bryce, William D. Morgar 
Horace Gray, John Elliott, Isaac Bell 
Wm. BE. Dodge, 

JOHN D JONES, President - 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President 
A. RAVEN, Sd Vice-President 


Unmounted Photographs 


UF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous origiral paintings 
sculpture, architecture, ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new cataloguc 000 sub 
jects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CU.. 


Publishers, «38 Washington Street, Boston, Mase 
Please wentiv the Varios 


4A¢ Levialhie OowkKCase manuseaciured soeieis 
by Lickwoid, brooks & Co.. 17 Franklin 
Sirect, Boston M ts the most fe fect thing 
- : 


of the kind, tt being ea sidy moved, and adju.t- 
able for books of ali sizes, Send for circular or 
call and see it 


with all physicians who treat mental or nervous 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion, refreshes weakened vital powers 


It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 27Tu Street, New York 


eraving and 
Stationery. 


A large number of people who reside at a di 
tance from the principal cities, not understand 
ing the facility and accuracy with which orders 
for Engraving and Stationery can be tilied 
through the mails, are obliged to content then 
selves with avery inferior grade of Stationery 
and of Engraving and Printing, when, by send 
ing their orders to headquarters, they can have 
the same executed at moderate prices and ina 
thervughly artistic manner. In the extensive 
Stationers Department of Messrs. G. PL Pow 
NAM'S SoONs, Original Designs for Monoxrams, 
Crests, and Coats of Atms are furnished fos 
stumping on note and letter paper. Visiting 
Cards, Wedding and Reception Invitations are 
engraved and printed in the correct stvle, while 
their exceptional facilities enable Messrs Pt 
NAM to execute all such work bat the lowest prices 
wiuch are consistent with a high standard of ex 
cellence 

Their stock of Fine Writing Papers is exter 
sive, and contains all the latest novelties, many 
of the same being specialties manufactured ex 
clusively for their Retail Department. Mesxrs 
PUTNAM are now conducting an extensive trade 
through the mails, and are ina position to sup 
viv the wants of their customers promptly, in 
telhgently, and economically. Thev tarnish « 
mates and samples for every description of en 
graving and printing 


G;. P. Putnam's Sons. 
27 and 29 W., 25d Street, N. Y 


King William Street, Strand, Londot 


; z , » ** = % , ’ > 
The Poems of Henry Abbey. 
NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 
1 vol. lzmo, 200 pp. long primer type, cloth 
Price $1.25 
From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard, 

Announcement is made by the Londen Aca- 
demy that a complete revised eartion ot Henry 
Abbey's poeury will appear this season, che col- 
lection comprising the poems heretotore pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., with a corsiderabie 
later verse. Mr. Abbey's verses are famualiar to 
lovers of choice work in England and Scotland, 
as well as in his own country, who appreciate the 
imagination, simplicity, and tenderness that 
mark Oils Inspiration, 

Of the edition of 1879 the Boston Common- 
wealth said: ‘*Mr. Abbey's poems are earnest, 
fiery, melodious, humane, and are equally tacile 
in rhyme and strong in expre sion. 


A copy cf the New Edition will be sent to any 


address on receipt of the price, $1.25 


HENRY ABBEY, Publisher, 
Kingston, New York. 


Our Littl Ones and The Nursery. 


Any little child can 
be made happy for a 
whole year <4 a sub- 
scription to this uni- 
versal nursery favorite 

artistic and original 

in its illustrations - 
charming and instruc- 
tive in its stories 

Specimen copy sent 
free. Newsdealers sell 
it. Agents wanted, 


One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, iScts. 
Russell Publishing Co. 36 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 
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BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 


The CENTURY 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tue CENTURY begins its sixteenth year with a 
monthly circulation of considerably over 200,000, 
The great gain has been due to the success of the 
War Papers, and to the fact that the general 
features of the magazine have been unusually 
strong during the past year. In 1886 the War 
Papers, by prominent generals on both sides, will 
be continued, and there will be 


SERIAL STORIES by W. D. Howells, Mary 
Hallock Foote, and George W. Cable. 


The November number, now ready, contains: 


“CHATTANOOGA,” by GEN. GRANT, 
The third paper of Gen. Grant’s personal memous 
of the war, describing, with great interest, the 
famuus battle of Chattanooga. Withitappearsa 
full-page picture of Gen.Grant, from a photograph 
taken at Mt. McGregor, and the reproduction of 
one of his letters to Dr. Douglas. 


THREE SHORT STORIES, 

“The Story of Seven Devils,” by Frank R. 
Stockton; “‘A Cloud on the Mountain,” by 
Mary Hallock Foote; ‘‘The Mystery of Wil- 
helm Riitter,” by He:en Jackson (H. H.). 

TWOIMPORTANT ESSA YS, 

** Danger Ahead,” a remarkably able and sug- 
estive paper on Socialism and the Labor Prob- 
em, by Lyman Abbott; and an article on ‘‘ The 

Unitei Churches of the United States,” the latter 

to be followed by papers ou Church Unity by rep- 

resentatives of various denominations. 
THREE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, 

‘A Photographer’s Visit to Petra,” with 18 pic- 
tures; ‘* Living English Sculptors,” by Eamund 
Gosse, 8 pictures; ‘Typical Dogs—Setters,” 
by various experts, 7 pictures. 

“JOHN BODEWIN S TESTIMONY,” 
By Mary Hallock Foote. 

The first chapters o a ney serial story of mining 

life, by the author of ‘ The Led-Horse Claim.’ 
Also, a short paper on “ Chautauqua,” by Ed- 

ward Everett Hale. In the departments, an edi- 
torial on “ The Outlook for Civil-Service Re- 
form,’ and open letters on various timely sub- 
jects. ** Bric-d-brac” contains humorous poems, 
and a cartoon by E. W. Kemble. 


A Special Offer to New Readers. 


To enable new readers of THE CENTURY to 
secure the first papers in the War Series (with 
articles by Generals Grant, Beauregard. McClel- 
lan, Longstreet, Admiral Porter, and others), 
we make the following offers: 

$6.00 WILL PAY FOR THE Century fora 
year to come (beg nning with Nov., 1885) and 12 
back numbers, from Nov., 1884, to Oct., 1884, in- 
clusive. 

$7.50 WILL PAY FOR Tue Century for a 
year, from Nov., 1885, and the 12 back numbers 
of the past year, bound in two handsome vo- 
lumes. 

All dealers sell magazines and take subscrip- 
tions at regular prices and fill special offers. 35 
cents a number. $4 per year. 

THE CENTURY Co., New YORK. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
pupaseer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 


For Correspondents and Accountants. 








Samples of OuR New PENs Nos, 27, 28, 29, 30 
sent on application. Ask for Card No. 9. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.,, 
753 _and,755 Broadway, New York. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


I. Railroad Transportation. 
ITS HISTORY AND ITs LAWS. By Ar- 
thur T. Hadley, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the State of Connecticut, and In- 
structor of Political Science in Yale College. 
Octavo, cloth, $1.50. 

“This book deals with those questions of railroad his- 
tory and management which have become matter of 
public concern. It aims to do two things—first, to pre- 
sent clearly the more important facts of American rail- 
road business, and explain the principles involved; se- 


cond, to compare railroad legislation of different coun- 
tries and the results achieved.”—Author’s Preface. 


Il. The Evolution of Contem- 
PORARY RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Con- 
sidered with special reference to the recent 
religicus history of England, the United 
States, and India. By the Count Goblet 
d’Alviella, Professor of Comparative The- 


ology in the University of Brussels. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 
“My readers will, I think, on completing my chapters, 


have made clear to them how I have been able, without 
impairing the unity of my thesis, to associate with this 
peceure & relixious progress in England and the United 
States a presentation of the development of religious 
thought in India, induced by the different schools of 
Brahminism, and will recognize the connection I have 
traced between Anglo-Saxon culture and the recent 
movements in the Ancient Hindoo philosophy.”—Exztract 
from Author’s Preface. 


Ill. The Blot on the Brain. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY AND PSYCHO- 
LOGY. By Wm. W. Ireland, M.D. Octa- 
vo, cloth, $38.00. 





*,* Putnam’s new lists sent on application. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON. A 
Sketch Political and Military. By John Cod- 
man Ropes, Member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. With Maps. 1 vol., 
crown, 8vo, $2. 


Mr. Ropes is widely known as one of the most 
competent and lucid writers on military topics. 
The book describes the condition ot the great Eu- 
ropean powers in Napoleon’s time, the conditions 
in France which enabled him to vault so sudden- 
ly to the supremacy and to hold it, and depicts 
with wonderful vigor and clearness those auda- 
cious compaigns and tremendous battles which 
shook the thrones and chauged the map of Eu- 
rope, and which have an irresistible fascination 
for readers of history. 


STEDMAN S WRITINGS. The 
arose and Poetical Works of Edmund Cla- 
rence Stedman, including his Poems, Victo- 


rian Poets, and Poets of America. 3 vols., 
12mo, in box, $6. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF WI1L- 


liam Semue! Joanson, LL.D., First Senator 
in Congress from Connecticut, and President 
of Columbia College, New York. By E. E. 
Beardsley, D.D. New Revised Edition. 8vo, 
$2.50 
This is an improved edition of a book which 
the Nation pronounced ‘‘a valuable contribu 
tion to the history of the period.” 





*,* For sale by alt booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 
11 East 17th St,, New York. 








TO YOU: 


November Book NeEws is 
ready; portrait of Emerson. 
Price for the present: 3 cents 
for the number; 25 cents a 
year. | 

The leading article is a rather 
peculiar one to come from the 


bookstore that has but one price 
for a book. It tells you how to 
get bottom prices out of book- 
sellers, haggling booksellers. 

One of the most perplexing 
situations is to ask the price ofa 
book and feel sure that the an- 
swer is only an “asking price.” 
What to do next? Pity that 
bookselling suffers more from 
haggling than common merchan- 
dising, more than marketing, 
more than anything but low- 
grade trading! It is much to 
say for books that the haggling 
bookseller is held in honor in 
spite of the disrepute into which 
his way of trade has deservedly 
fallen. 

What seems odd, though, is 
that a bookseller who doesn’t 
hagg'e (that is, marks the bot- 
tom price on the fly-leaf of every 
book and thus refuses to haggle) 
should tell you how to deal with 
a haggler. 

This November number is a fair 
sample of what Book News is all the 
year round except at Christmas. [The 
Holiday number, due the first of De- 
cember, will be of quite a different 
character. It comes too early to make 
it practicable to treat of the crowd of 
Holiday books in a critical way. Too 
little time to gather much real literary 
criticism. It takes some of them up, 
looks at them, gives the impression 
they make on the looker, prints speci- 
men pictures out of more than a score 
of the notable ones—a quick and fairly 
careful, though not infallible guide. | 

Book News is a careful monthly 
guide to the books of the previous 
month. 

There’s a limit to what can be done 
in the way of making books generally 
known. But we know of no means so 
well adapted to popular use as Book 
NEws. 


JoHN WANAMAKER. 
Philadelphia. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1885. 


The Week. 


When the full figures of Tuesday’s vote in 
New York are received they will make an un- 
usually interesting study. At present it is pos- 
sible to consider only pluralities for the State 
asa whole. These show plainly that if the 
vote for Davenport in the State at large had 
been as full as it was in this citv and in Drook- 
lyn he would have been elected. He was in 
fact defeated by what has always been con- 
sidered the Republican stronghold of the State, 
the portion north of the Harlem River. Hill's 
total vote in this city falls over 9,000 behind 
Cleveland’s, and Davenport’s falls over 14,060 
bebind Blaine’s. The transfer of Tammany’s 
total vote from Blaine last year to Hill this 
year ought to have made a greater change than 
this, and the fact that it did not indicates 
that many Independent Democrats did not 
vote for Hill. Indeed, it is significant that 
with the aid of Tammany and the Blaine 
Irish vote combined, Hill was able to exceed 
Cleveland’s plurality in the county by only 
5,000 votes. This was more than balanced by 
the change in Rrooklyn, where Hill’s plurality 
is 6,000 less than Cleveland’s. Davenport was 
really defeated north of the Harlem River. 
Blaine had outside of New York and Kings 
County over 98,000 plurality, while Davenport 
has only 59,000. Cleveland’s total of plurali- 
ties in the State, outside these counties, was 
less than 12,000, while Hill’s is nearly 13,000. 
Now, it was in the sections of the State above 
the Harlem River that the bloody-shirt oratory 
was used, and its failure as a rallying cry is, 
therefore, all the more striking. It not only 
repelled thousands of Democratic voters who 
were inclined to favor Davenport, but it failed 
absolutely to arouse the Republicans who 
voted for Blaine last year. The full figures of 
the vote for both candidates are likely to show 
more clearly even than do the pluralities the 
disastrous effect of this style of oratory. Where 
Hill has gained in total pluralities over Cleve- 
land, his total vote is considerably less; but 
whether the falling off is greater than usual 
after a Presidential election is not yet clear. 
There 1s no doubt whatever of a heavy falling 
off in the Republican vote. 











One result of Tuesday’s voting will be 
hailed with rejoicing by all friends of honest 
politics, without distinction of party, through- 
out the country. Mahone was buried in Vir- 
ginia beyond the possibility of resurrection, 
the Democrats not only defeating his candi- 
date for Governor, by a great majority, but 
also carrying the Legislature, which he relied 
upon to retstablish his power by again elect. 
ing him to the Senate. The history 
of our politics records no more discred- 
itable incident than the rise of this unprin- 
cipled demagogue to supreme control over 
one of the chief States in the Union by the worst 
appeals to ignorance and cupidity. His over- 
throw is matter for scarcely less congratulation 








outside of Virginia than within her borders, 
for the whole nation is humiliated when any 
State is debased by the domivance of such a 
boss, It is the worst blot upon the record of the 
Republican party that its managers lent their as 
sistance to this shameless advocate of public 
dishonesty while he was mounting to power, 
and to the last did their best to saddle him per 
manently upon the State, With amazing ef- 
frontery, men like Sherman and Foraker, 
claiming to speak for a party which represent- 
ed the intelligence aud honesty of the nation, 


sought to break the ‘solid South” by taking | 


the stump in behalf of a man who could suc 
ceed only through a umon of dishonesty on the 
part of tne whites and ignorance on the part of 
the blacks. It must be a pleasing reflection to 
Messrs, Sherman and Foraker that the Demo- 
crats attribute half of their majority to the ap 
pearance of these Ohio teachers of political 
morality upon the Virginia stump, 


Senator Sherman’s speeches in behalf of Ma 
hone’s cause in Virginia have been in many ways 
remarkable, and in one respect: positively dis 
graceful, namely, in reference to the repudiation 
work of Mahone. Afterspeaking of the Republi- 
can party as ‘‘confessedly composed of the great 
mass of the inteliigent people of the Northern 
States,” and ‘‘still strong aud vigorous in the 
public contidence,” he said: 

‘* This party now appeals to the people of Vir- 

With bonest sincerity, burying out of sight ail 
the auimosities oi the war, to join with us in a 
pol cy in the future which will confer upon you 
greater beneiits than are proposed by the Lemo- 
cratic party, Wedo not wish in any way to ta- 
terfere with your local pelicy er controverstes, 
espectaliy as to your public debt. 1 his seems to 
huve been aureed upon by the Acgutescence of 
the Lemocratic party im lie pan proposed by 
senators Mahone and hidd eves ger. 14 Utomtss 
this question Jrom the canvass as one you have 
setiled Jor yourselves, wuh Which a non-resident 
has no part or lot.” 
What do the Virginia bondholders, so many of 
whom are ‘* non-residents,” think of that view 
of repudiation? Have they “no part or 
lot” in it? What do bLonest men think of 
the view of public honor and public credit, 
that this is so purely a local issue that when 
one State repudiates its obligations, the peo 
ple of other States must express no opin 
ion about it? Is the Republican party 
of the North, ‘‘confessedly composed of 
the great mass of the intelligent people of the 
Northern States,” prepared to accept this com 
placent view of Mahone’s work, and to justify 
it, as Mr. Sherman does, by saying that the 
‘acquiescence of the Democratic party” ends 
all controversy ? We notice that the Philadel 
phia Press evidently has doubts on this point, 
for it carefully cut out of Mr. Sherman's 
speech this passage referring to the debt ques- 
tion. 


Senator Hawley has tried his hand at a solu- 
tion of the Southern ballot question, and has 
succeeded only in echoing Senator Hoar’s 
amusing prescriptions. In a speech in Boston 
on Saturday he endeavored to establish the exis- 
tence of wholesale suppression of the negro vote 





in the old way. Consult the investications of 
Congressional committees, be said, and ‘* study 
the census and compare it with the election re 
turns of 1884." The most conclusive argument 
against the Congressional investigations is the 
fact that, after repeated experiments with them, 
the Republican majority in Congress abandoned 
them as useless for political purposes. The 
census) argument is absurd, and Senator 


Hawley ought to be above using it it is 


based upon the assumption that all the negroes 
| : 


would vote if they had the opportunity, and 

would all vote the Republican ticket. This 

was undoubtedly true ot them when they were 

first given the ballot. They were persiscntly 

taught then by Republican scoundrels fromthe 
, 


North that umless they all voted the Republican 


ticket they would be put back into slavery 


| Thousandsof them have found out now that this 


was a lie, and that their true interests are bound 
up with the interests of their o'd) mastcrs 
Thousands more, now that the novelty of vot 
ing has worn off, are so indifferent to the exer 
cise of the franchise that they do not take the 
trouble to go to the polls, We admit that 
thousands more have been frightened away, 
but nothing is to be gnined by claiming that 
the whole colored vote in the South is ‘* sup- 


pressed” by this and other means 


The letter of Mr, Charles E. Coon, tender 
ing his resignation as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, is a thoroughly impertinent 
missive, and its publication is obviously 
intended fer political effect. Leaving out of 
view the fact that Mr. Coon recently caused or 
allowed to be printed an ‘‘intermew” wiih 
himself full of offensive partisanship iniend 
ed to have an influence on the per ding elec 
tions, it is patent to everybody that the 
office of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
is one of those which any Adminisiratien, 
Republican or Democratic, may properly re 
quire to be filled by a person in political sym 
pathy with itself. The principles of civil-ser- 
vice reform have no bearing upon Mr. Coon’s 
case whatever, and his attempt to wear them 
now asa crown of martyrdom will avail him no 
thing. Mr. Coon has undoubtedly been an effi- 
cient, capable, and faithful public servant. We 
siall be the last to withhold from him the meed 
of praise to which he is justly entitled. We re 
gret accordingly that his general capabilities 
have not been accompanied by a sense of offi- 
cial propriety which would have prevented 
him from defacing a fair record by an imper 
tinent letter to his superior officer. 


— a $e 


Massachusetts went a step further than New 
York in its Civil Service Law, extending the 
operation of the system to the public laborers in 
the city of Boston. Applicants for employ- 
ment are not asked any questions about ancient 
history or modern science, but they are re- 
quired to establish their good character and 
tgeir capacity for effective work. The names 
of those who pass these tests are then ploced 
upon a roll, and when the head of a department 
needs any workmen, he simply makes a requisi- 
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tion upon the Commission for the necessary | command of an organized and regular force 
number. Since the system went into operation | against a foreign enemy, he probably would 


838 men have been employed under these regula- 
tions, and the high average thus secured is de- 
monstrated by the fact that only twenty-nine of 
the whole number have been discharged for in- 
efficiency or bad habits. The new régime has not 
only sensibly raised the standard of workman- 
ship, but it has put an end to a most disgraceful 
system of selling labor which existed under the 
rule of patronage. The members of the Com- 
mon Council were formerly given tickets by the 
heads of departments, the holders of which 
were employed for a longer or shorter time, 


and these tickets used to be sold by the 
score by the agents of Councilmen, being 
even kept for sale in groggeries. Pvor 
men were compelled to pay $5 = or 
more for one of these tickets, and the 


principle of ‘‘ rotation in office” was applied 
so thoroughly that a man was liable to be dis- 
charged in a fortnight, and seldom was retained 
six weeks. The business of selling tickets was 
thus rendered lively and profitable, and the 
professional politicians, who formerly made a 
good deal of money out of it, of course ‘‘ view 
with alarm”’ the radical change that bas come 
about. 





The conviction and imprisonment of the two 
principal culprits in the firm of Grant & Ward 
will go far to restore confidence in the efficacy of 
law and of its administration. When the failure 
of the firm was announced in the monthof May, 
1884, few persons imagined that any of the 
guilty parties would suffer any other punish- 
ment than deprivation of their ill-gotten gains. 
This common opinion was not grounded upon 
any suspicion of the unwillingness of judges 
and junes to perform their duty toward 
criminals possessed of wealth, but upon the 
idea that the technicalities of the law would 
in some way defeat the ends of justice. 
Of all the swindling transactions of Ward, 
the one for which he was convicted was 
probably that which gave him the least uneasi- 
ness at the time. He drew a check upon the Ma- 
rine Bank, of which his partner, Fish, was Presi- 
dent. The check was presented for certifica- 
tion. His account being overdrawn, Fish went 
to the telephone, and,calling Ward, held a brief 
conversation with him which was heard also 
by another person standing near the instru- 
ment. The tones of Ward’s voice were recog- 
nized by both listeners. Ward lied to Fish 
through the telephone. This was only one of a 
countless number of lies he had told to Fish 
and others in the course of his two years’ ca- 
reer in Wall Strect. But it was the fatal one. 
Fish certified the check, the Marine Bank lost 
the money; Ward had committed grand lar- 
ceny by telephone, and opened for himself the 
road to the penitentiary, The result teaches 
that although the law abounds in technicalities, 
it is also full of pitfalls for scoundrels to fall 
into. 





c 
The death of Genera! McClellan on Thurs- 
day at the early age of fifty-nine removes one 
more of the striking figures of the civil wgr. 
Probably no soldier who did so little fighting has 
ever had !:is qualities as a commandcr so minute- 
ly, and, we may add, so fiercely discussed, In 


, 


| 





have played a very creditable part among 
generals of the second order. With an 
improvised force, seething with _ political 
passion, he was clearly unfit to face the storms 
of civil strife. Some new and valuable light has 
been thrown on the causes of his failure, in 
researches made in Mrs. Lamb’s Magazine of 
American Ilistory by General W. F. (‘*Baldy’’) 
Smith, touching the opening of the Kentucky 
campaign in 1862. They furnish a fresh and 
curious revelation of General McClellan’s 
shrinking from positive and final decisions. 
But he was a man of high character and pure 
motives, and had in an eminent degree the art 
of attaching to him and securing he con- 
fidence of those who served under him. His 
military fame was dimmed by his allowing 
himself to be taken up as a potitical candidate 
by a party engaged in the commission of the 
worst and least forgettable of all mistakes, 
that of discouraging a fight for national ex- 
istence. 





Mr. J. C. Rodrigues has published, through 
Messrs, Scribner, a monograph of 250 pages on 
the Panama Canal, which supplies a want very 
keenly felt in this country, especially among the 
scientific and mercantile classes, and those who 
take an interest in high politics. According to 
Mr. Kodrigues, the time is not tar distant when 
interoceanic canals will be cheap at the Isth- 
mus, and when some government will have the 
opportunity to buy the Lesseps concern for a 
song. Rumors of impending financial trouble 
have been in the wind for a year or more. In- 
deed, the belief has been current in the United 
States, from the very inception of the enter 
prise, that the undertaking would be a failure 
in a pecuniary sense, even if it were practica- 
ble from the engineers’ point of view. Mr. Rod- 
rigues has ransacked every possible source of in- 
formation, including all the reports and bulletins 
of the canal company, and he reaches the conclu- 
sion that the total cost of the work, provided the 
floods of the Chagres River can be controlled— 
that is, provided the canal can be completed at 
all—will be $545,000,000, in place of $214,- 
000,000, the highest sum ever contemplated 
by the Lesseps Company. The amount of 
money already raised by the company is $110,- 
000,000, for which obligations to the amount 
of $150,000,000 have been issued, beariag inte- 
rest at about 445 per cent. average. ‘The share 
capital is liable to a further assessment of 50 
per cent., which will yield nearly $30,000,000. 
The remainder of the prodigious sum required— 
say, $800,000,000 net—must be obtained by 
loans 1f at all. In his last report, dated July 29, 
1885, M. de Lesseps stated that he had asked 
permission of the French Government to open 
a lottery loan of $120,000,000. The permission 
has not been granted, and probably will not be, 
the French Government having sutticient finan- 
cial embarrassments of its own without borrow- 
ing any from M. de Lesseps. 





The present state of the work is summed up 
thus: Estimated amount of excavation re- 
quired for the canal, including rock cutting, 
125,000,000 cubic metres; this is the Lesseps 
estimate, and is believed to be much too low, 





Actual amount of excavation done 13,000,000 
cubic metres, or 11 per cent. of the whole. This 
is principally in softearth. The canal was to be 
finished, according to M. de Lesseps, in 1888. 
Time is of the essence of his undertaking since 
he has to pay interest on the capital employed 
in construction, including the share capital. 
One-half of the time has passed, and only one- 
tenth of the work is done, and this the 
least difficult part. The highest monthly 
achievement bas been 775,000 cubic metres ; 
the average was only 617,000 per month in 
1884. The nature of the work is such that a 
more rapid rate of excavation can hardly be 
expected. If an average of 700,000 cubic 
metres can be maintained, and if the Les- 
seps estimate of the total amount required to be 
done is not too low, and if the dreadful Chagres 
“an be controlled, and if the money is forth- 
coming, the canal may be completed in nine 
years from the present time; but Lieutenant 
Winslow, of the United States navy, in a re- 
cent report, expresses the opinion that it can- 
not be finished under any circumstances be- 
fore the year 1897. It is by far the greatest 
undertaking ever set on fuot by a private cor- 
poration, and its probable bankruptcy will be 
the most terrible and wide-reaching private 
disaster that ever visited any nation—‘‘the 
most terrible of the  sineteenth centu- 
ry,” says the Evconomiste Frangais, the first 
French journal which has had the courage 
to cast any doubt upon the glowing promises 
of M. de Lesseps. The crisis may be looked 
for within eighteen months. The American 
people have distrusted the De Lesseps enter- 
prise from the beginning, not because they had 
any feeling of hostility or of rivalry toward 
it, but because they have been instructed by 
their own enginecrs and naval authorities that 
the line of Panama was, if not wholly imprac, 
ticable, certainly much inferior to that of 
Nicaragua. They cannot, however, withhold 
their pity from the poor French peasants and 
workingmen and women who have put their 
savings into this ill-starred undertaking. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad, which has 
established its reputation as the best managed 
line in the country, has taken another forward 
step by elevating the standard of qualifications 
for the place of brakeman on a passenger train. 
The applicant must stand the test of a rigid 
examination as tohis knowledge of automatic 
brakes, the block signal system, and other 
features of the road’s equipment, must estab- 
lish his entire freedom from color blindness, and 
must be at least twenty-one years of age. This 
last requirement is one of the highest impor- 
tance. Nothing sooner arrests the attention 
and arouses the apprehension of the traveller 
nowadays than the large proportion of brake 
men whom he encounters that are only boys. 
There are many roads where even on passen- 
ger trains more of these employees appear to 
be in their teens than full-grown men. It is 
not uncommon to find them indulging in boy- 
ish pranks, and we have scen a brakeman on 
the rear car of a Boston express train into this 
city disturbing the quiet of passengers by 
‘*horse-play ” with the water-boy, even when 
the frequent stops of the train showed that it 
might be necessary at any moment for him to 
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be called upon for active service. The use of 
air-brakes has materially changed the position 
of the brakeman, but he is always liable to have 
some responsible duty devolve upon him, like 


for such duty who has not reached ‘‘ years 
of discretion,” and it is a scandal that mere 
boys should be so generally employed simply 
because they can be hired more cheaply than 
men. Not a few so-called accidents have 
been directly traced to lack of judgment on 
the part of some youthful brakeman, and 
there is reason to believe that many others 
have really been due to the same cause. The 
new rule of the Pennsylvania regarding a 
brakeman’s age ought to be made obligatory 
upon all railroads in the country, 





The periodical discussion as to how the ex- 
pense of a college course nowadays compares 
with the cost a generation ago, has been started 
afresh by some talk on the subject at a recent 
reunion of Yale alumui in Springfield, Mass. 
The great difficulty about reaching a just con- 
clusion is the lack of sufficient trustworthy 
data. Startling stories are told as to the ex- 
travagant sums which are spent by rich youths 
at New Haven or Cambridge, and listeners 
at once jump to the conclusion that only mil- 
lionaires can foot the bills of a student at Har- 
vard or Yale. Even the average expenditure 
as sometimes figured out is deceptive and mis- 
leading, since heavy outlays by only a few will 
outweigh the light purses of the many. Thus 
the average expenditure of five students may be 
$1,000 a year, and yet four of them may spend 
only $500 apiece; the $3,000 flung about by 
the fifth swelling the total so that the 
average for all is double the amount spent 
by each of four of them. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that the proportion of rich 
youth to the whole number is larger than it 
used to be, and that they spend money more 
profusely than rich youth did a quarter of a 
century ago, the necessary expenses of a col- 
lege course have certainly not increased in any 
such ratio. Indeed, of late years the cost of 
board at New Haven and Cambridge has been 
reduced, and the codperative principle has been 
applied in other ways to the great advantage 
of slender purses. At the Springfield meeting 
was cited the case of a father who sent 
one son to Yale and the other to Amherst. 
and found the latter’s bills the larger. Of course 
no generalization could be ventured upon one 
such individual case, but we suspect that a 
careful comparison would sbow that, however 
much the average expenditures of a class in the 
larger college may exceed the average in the 
smaller, the sum required by a self-respecting 
young man is not a great decal more in the 
one case than in the other. 





The popular vote at the late elections in 
France was divided as follows: Republicans 
of all shades, 3,180,000; Conservatives of all 
shades, 3,140,000; Radicals, 900,000. This is ¢ 
very striking division because it runs so com- 
pletely counter to the impression not only 
of foreign observers, but of a large num- 
ber of native politicians, about the 
condition of French opinion. The general 
notion of foreigners of late years bas been that 
the Conservative element among French voters 





was almost extinct, or was only to be found in 
some of the more ignorant and pious districts 


, like Bretagne, and that the marquises, and vis- 





| counts, and barons had been once more and 
that of flagging a following train. Nobody is fit | 


finally consigned to private life. It now ap- 
pears, however, that there are almost as 
many Conservatives as Republicans, and they 
are found all over the country. Another 
current foreign notion was that the Republican 
party had been almost completely absorbed by 
the Radicals led by Clémenceau, and that the 
Moderate Republicans were nearly as extinct 
as the Monarchists. It now appears, however, 
that the Radicals are only able to muster at the 
polls one-third of the strength of the Moderate 
Republicans, and only one-seventh of the whole 
body of the voters, and that their pretensions 


as the coming power in French politics had no | 


basis in fact. The changes they demanded, 
not only in the Government, but in the very 
structure of French society, were, in fact, in 
view of their real power, very ludicrous. 





The electioneering amenities in England are 
passing far beyond anything known at least in 
this part of the country. A Tory candidate, a 
Colonel Brooktield, recently said on the stump, 
that ‘‘if he could bring Mr. Chamberlain to 
the gallows he would do it.” Somebody else 
asked Mr. Chamberlain what he thought of 
this, and he answered that he ‘‘ had ceased to 
be surprised at any brutality of language on 
the part of Conservative candidates,” meaning 
that this kind of talk is not uncommon. 
No speakers, however, on the Conservative 
side use more violent language, or display 
more bitterness of feeling, than the Anglican 
clergy, who are much excited by the Radical 
talk of disestablishment. In districts in which 
they have the control of the school-houses, often 
the only large rooms in the place, they frequent 
ly refuse to lend them for Liberal meetings, 
while giving them freely to the Conservatives, 
and put their refusals into insulting letters, 
The bishops have more than once had to in- 
terpose to moderate this most injudicious and 
dangerous zeal, which is so likely to embiiter 
the new voters against the Church. 





Although Mr. Chamberlain and other Libe- 
rals, as well as Mr. Gladstone, have expressed 
their confident belief that the disestablishment 
question will not come up inthe Parhament 
which will this month be elected, the question 
is being just as vigorously discussed as if i 
were to be finally disposed of during the com- 
ing winter. The discussion is bringing outa 
good many expressions of friendly fecling 
to the Church from unexpected sources, but 
the answer made by one Dissenter to the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s question ‘‘ why Dis 
senters Wish to inflict this deep wound on the 
heart of the Church,” probably contains at 
least two-thirds of the secret of the growing 
hostility to the establishment. He says: 

“We reply, because of the arrogance of. the 
Church. We resent its kindly patronage, its 
assumption of superiority, which causes a cleav- 
age between the sympatbies of the Christian 
communities, brought about by a sense of 


injustice suffered by the one and inflicted 
by the other. Until the Church 18 diser- 


tablished the clergy will cherish the delusion 
that they represent a religious and social caste 
superior to that of their dissenting brethren, 
but when the nation bas decided the controversy 
by dismissing the claim to superiority, the gocd 
sense of churchmen wil] acquiesce in the decision; 


———~ 


the assumption, at least on its social side, will 
no longer be present, the sore will be healed, and 
a frank and hearty entente cordiale will be the 
result. The Nonconformist bodies are on friend- 
ly and brotherly terns among themselves 
Why ? Because no one of them can either patro 
hize or be patronized by any other, They are mor 
ally and socially equal, When the Church is one of 
the many equal bodies of Christians, fraternal 
intercourse and frank s\mpathy will at once be 
possible, such as was Jately seen in Lreland, where 
the disestablished Primate presided over a frank 
and brotherly conference of — re presentative 
Christian communities all socially and civilly 
equal.” 


The temperance people in Great Britain are 
as little pleased with the attitude of the tw 
great parties toward their cause as their breth 
rea in this country, The National Temperance 
Federation, which comprises fifteen of 
principal temperance organizations of the 
United Kingdom, held its autumnal meeting in 
Manchester a few weeks ago, 
long manifesto with reference to the approaching 
election, The position of the two party leaders 


Was pronounced entirely unsatisfactory, Mr 


Gladstone’s manifesto being criticised for 

‘ scant and vague reference to the drink ques 
tion,” while Lord Salisbury’s proposal to simply 
refer Sunday closing to bodies eleetcd on other 
issues, and to transfer licensing powers to them 


unchecked by the popular vote, is condemned 
The practical feature of 


the address is a recommendation to « OTs 


. P , ; 
as quate adequate 


that they demand from party leaders assur 


ances of support fora direet popular vete on 
the issue of licens« This is the same plan as 
the local« plion system, whi h has been so 
generally and suceessfully adopted of 
vears in the Southern Statesef this country 


There could hardly be a better ill 
of the dangerous effects of gre & preoecupa 
tion with a certain class of social questions 
than the figure which Mrs. Josephine Butles 
cut on Monday in the Stead trial in London 
She is one of the best and purest of her 
sex, who has devoted her life to the res 
cue of fallen women, but has now, like some 
of the Prohibitionists about intemperance, 
reached such a state of mental exaltation about 
sexual immorality that she evidently thinks 
anything which is likely to stop it or ex 
pose it is allowable. She testified in court 
that she bad actually joined Stead in 
employing the wretched creature Mrs. Jarrett 
to ‘‘ put up jobs,” as our police say—that is, 
get up sham cases of abducuion in order to show 
the world what the wicked rich men were 
doing to the children of the poor, They 
accordingly took an unfortunate girl of 
thirteen away from her home, which they now 
say Was a Vicious one, but not for the purpose 
of placing her at a schoo! or with a good 
family. They carried her to a house of ill- 
fame, chloroformed her, and subjected her to 
the most shameful indignities, so that she 
has become the heroine of one of the 
most disgusting criminal cases on record. 
Stead vouched for the genuineness of the case 
in his paper, published pictures of it, and has 
made much money out of it, his total invest- 
ment being $2,000 only. Put think of a woman 
like Mrs. Butler being the confederate of such 
a wretched humbug, And she is not alone in 
her present position. Plenty of other good 
women and clergymen arc hallooing Stead on 
what he calls his ‘‘ new crusade.” 


OR 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEKR’S 


NEWS. 





| WEDNESDAY, October 28, to TvEspay, November 3, 
1885, inclusive. 
DOMESTIC 

Ex.ectrons were held in many States on Tues- 
day, the chief interest centring in New York. 
The weather in the rural districts of this State 
was unfavorable fora large vote. Returns so 
far received indicate the election of David B. 
Hill for Governorn, by a plurality of 12,000, 
with the whole Democratic State ticket. 
Jones (Dem.) for Lieutenant-Governor runs be- 
hind his ticket. Mr. Hill’s largest gain over 
Cleveland is in this city. Last year New York 
went Democratic by 43,000. Hill carries it by 
48,268. In Kings County his plurality is 
9,343, or 6,000 less than Cleveland’s majority. 
Mr, Hill makes a notable gain in Albany. 
Cleveland carried it by 665; Hill carries it by 
over 2,000. He also makes a large gain in his 
homecounty, Chemung. Schenectady County, 
which gave Blaine a small plurality, now goes 
Democratic. On the other band, Oneida, 
which gave Cleveland a plurality of 30, gives 
Davenport a plurality of 700. It is asserted 
that the Prohibition vote of the State has in- 
creased from 25,000 in 1884 to almost 40,000. 

The Legislature is strongly Republican in 
both branches. The Senate stands 21 Repub- 
licans to 11 Democrats; the Assembly 75 Re- 
publicans to 53 Democrats, giving a Republican 
majority on joint ballot of 32. The large Re- 
publican majority in the Senate practically in- 
sures the election of a Republican United 
States Senator in 1887. The most gratifying 
feature of the State Senatorial contest in this 
city is the defeat of Senator Gibbs (Rep.), a 
peculiarly objectionable candidate, by Thomas 
C. Dunham (Dem.). Merritt (Ind. Rep.) poll- 
ed about 6,000 votes in this district. The elec- 
tion of Walter Howe (Rep.) in the Tenth Dis- 
trict isin doubt. This city returns 18 Demo- 
cratic Assemblymen and 6 Republicans. 

For New York city offices the fight between 
the tickets of Tammany Hall, the County 
Democracy, and the Republicans, was especial- 
ly severe. [tis probable that Hugh J. Grant 
(Tammany) bas been elected Sheriff. For 
County Clerk Patrick Keenan, the present in- 
cumbent, who is a County Democrat, was 
chosen, The Republican Judiciary ticket led 
strongly. The best returns indicate the elce- 
tion of the following: Supreme Court, George 
C. Barrett; Superior Court, John Sedgwick; 


Common Pleas, Theron G. Strong; City 
Court, David McAdam and Granville P. 
Hawes. Timothy J. Campbell (Tam.) was 


elected to Congress in the Eighth District over 
John Galvin (County Dem.). 

In Brooklyn the Democratic city and county 
ticket was elected by a large majority, Wood. 
ward, the Independent candidate for Mayor, 
running far below what was anticipated, his 
vote not exceeding 13,000. The Republican 
candidate, Catlin, ran very poorly, receiving 
about 37,000 votes; Whitney (Dem.), the sue- 
cessful candidate for Mayor, received about 
48,000 


The results in other States can only be 
briefly indicated as follows: In Virginia 
Fitzhugh Lee (Dem.) defeated John A. Wise 
(Mahone Rep.) for Governor by 6,000 majority. 
he Legislature is Democratic in both 
branches, securipg the defeat of Mahone 
for Senator, In Pennsylvania, Quay (Rep.), 
for State Treasurer, is elected by about 
20,000. (Blaine carried Pennsylvania by 80,- 
00U.) In Massachusetts Governor Robinson and 
the whole Republican ticket was elected by 20,- 
000 majority. Lowa is probably Republican by 
a small majority. In Connecticut the Demo- 
crats have gained handsomely in the legislative 
elections. Returns from 1638 of the 167 towns 
show 129 Republicans and 112 Democrats 
clected to the Legislature, against 160 Republi- 
cans and 84 Democrats from the same towns 
lust year. ‘The Republican majority in the 
Liouse will be reduced from 71 to less than 20. 
‘The Senate will be close. The Republican 
Supreme Court Judge was elected in Colorado. 


, 





There was practically no opposition to the 
Democratic ticket in Mississippi. Maryland 
has been carried by Senator Gorman’s Demo- 
cratic ring. The Republican ticket carried 
Nebraska by 16,000. In New Jersey the Sen 
ate will be 13 Republicans and 8 Democrats, 
the Assembly 33 Republicans and 27 Demo- 
crats, 

President Cleveland, on Monday, left Wash- 
ington for Buffalo in order to cast his vote. 

The President has issued a proclamation 
setting apart Thursday, November 26, as a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer. 

The President on Thursday appointed Frede- 
rick H. Winston, of Illinois, to be Minister- 
Resident and Consul-General to Persia. 


Mr. William E. Smith, of New York, has 
been appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in the place of Charles E. Coon. Mr. 
Smith is a lawyer, about thirty-five years of age, 
and lives in Plattsburg, N. Y., with an office in 
this city, where he is one of the attorneys for 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 
He has been a leader of the Young Democracy 
in the State. In 1884 he was a prominent 
member of the Assembly, and was one of the 
most influential champions of Governor Cleve- 
land’s reform measures. 

Assistant Secretary Fairchild, of the Trea- 
sury Department, in commenting upon the re 
signation of Mr. Coon, is reported to have said 
that, while he had the highest appreciation of 
Mr. Coon as a gentleman and an officer, he did 
not see why any proper objection could be 
made to his retirement from the Treasury ser- 
vice. The position of Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury is, in Mr. Fairchild’s opinion, a 
confidential place, and it is quite natural that 
the Secretary should desire to have that office 
held by a person in sympathy with the domi- 
nant party. 

Mr. E. O. Graves, Superintendent of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, says thet 
it has never ben Ouiicially suggested to him 
that he would be invited to become a member 
of the Civil-Service Commission, and that the 
subject 1s not one Which Be cau discuss, 


The decrease in the public debt during Octo- 
ber was $18,276,774 1s. 

General Hazen, in his annual report on the 
Government Weather Service, says tat of tuc 
y46 cuid-wave siguals displaycd during tue 
year, 815, or 86.2 per cent, were jus.iieu. 

Ex-Gov. Charles W. Foster, cf Olio, an- 
nounces that he bus nul vecu und is bul u Cuu- 
didate for the United dtates Senate 

James Hodges was on Wednesday clected 
Mayor of Baltimore on the regu Deme- 
cratic ticket, defeating Judge ucorge WwW. 
Brown, the Fusionist nominee (anu-Uuoerman), 
by a majority of about 2,000. The vote was 
ove of the heaviest ever cast, footing up ever 


60,000. The result is a victory tor the Gorman 
ring. The Independents will contest the elec- 


tion on the ground of fraud. 

President Porter, of Yale College, has sent 
to the corporation his resignation of the Presi- 
dency of the College, to take effect at com- 
mencement in June. He will, however, retain 
his position as Clark Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. He has been connected with 
Yale since 18388, and bas been President since 
1871. He is seventy-four years of age. At 
the meeting of the corporation on Thursday 
Francis A. Gooch, Ph.D., a graduate from 
Harvard in the class of ’72, was elected Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Academical Depart- 
ment. Dr. Gooch was trained in Professor 
Cooke’s laboratory at Harvard. 

The Trustees of Williams College have 
voted President Carter an indefinite vacation 
on account of his poor health, 

Senator Stanford, of California, has given 
orders to deed in trust his three immense 
ranches for endowment of a university and 


schools about to be erected at Palo Alto. The 
ranches comprise 85,000 acres, and to- 


gether represent a value of $3,500,000. 





The Georgia Presbytery has refused to sus- 
tain the action of Professor Woodrow in teach- 
ing evolution. The question was taken on the 
adoption of the majority report of the Commit- 
tee on the Theological Seminary, to wit: 
‘** That the action of the Board of Directors in 
removing Professor James Woodrow from his 
professorship is approved.” The report was 
adopted—yeas, 45; nays, 23. A motion was 
passed to give the Professor another chance. 
The two Presbyteries which have previously 
acted control seven of the thirteen trustees, so 
that the Professor has the advantage. The 
refusal of the Georgia Presbytery to add its 
approval to those already obtained makes the 
matter close and exciting. The Alabama Pres- 
bytery will soon act. 

Mr. Carl Schurz has made an offer for the 
3oston Post, and thinks that the offer will be 
accepted. 

A very severe gale prevailed along the New 
England coast on Monday, doing great damage 
to shipping, especially in Boston harbor. 

tobert J. Cook, the famous Yale oarsman 
of 1876, was struck onthe head by a negro 
with a hatchet, on Wednesday, in Philadelphia, 
and seriously injured. It is believed that he 
will recover. 

A verdict in the case of Ferdinand Ward 
was reached at about a quarter of 1 o’clock on 
Thursday morning. The jury, after being out 
more than five hours, found him guilty of 
grand larceny, as charged in the indictment. 
On Saturday he was sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment, and was immediately taken to 
Sing Sing. 


In reply to an inquiry on behalf of the Grant 
Monument Associaion, Mrs. Julia D. Grant. 
the widow of General Grant, has written a let- 
ter, in which she says: ‘* Riverside was select 
ed by myself and my family as the burial-place 
of my husband, General Grant, first, because I 
believed New York was his preference; second, 
it is near the residence that I hope to occupy 
as long as { live, and where I will be able to 
visit his resting place often ; third, I have be- 
lieved, and am now convinced, that the tomb 
will be visited by as many of his countrymen 
here as it woulda be at any other place; and 
fourth, the offer of a park in New York was 
the first which observed and unreservedly as 
sented to the only condition imposed by Gene 
ral Grant bimself—nuaimely, that I should have 
a place by his side.” 


General George 2. McClellan died suddenly 
at three o’clock on ‘Thursday morning at his 
country residence, St. C oud,Oranve Mountain, 
N.J., of neuralgna of the heart. He was born in 
Phi adelphie, December 8, 1826, his father be- 
ing Dr. MeCicllan, a celebrated member of the 
tnculty of the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical Colleze, Le was appointed to the 
West Point Military Academy, irom which he 
was griduated in 1846, ranking secerd in a 
class of filty-aine members. He was then 
assigned to tae Corps of Engincers as a brevet 
second lieutenant. In the Mexican war he 
served with much credit. He continued in the 
army until 1857, rising to the rank of captain. 
He resigned to accept the position of Chief 
Engineer of the Iilinois Central Railroad, of 
which he was made Vice-President in the year 
following. In 1860he became President of the 
St. Louis and Cincmnati Railroad, and he was 
holding this office at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion in 1861. On April 23, 1861, he was 
commissioned Major-General of Ohio Volun- 
teers, and he was soon placed in command of 
the Department of the Ohio. Upon the re- 
tirement of General Scott, on November 1, 


1861, General McClellan was appointed 
General in-Chief of the Armies of the 
United States. This appointment was re- 
ceived with great satisfaction throughout 


the loyal States. It was followed by the 
campaign against Richmond, his change of 
base to the James River, the battles of Fair 
Oaks and Malvern Hill, and the retirement of 
his whole army, by Halleck’s orders (be hav- 
ing been made Commander-in-Chiet), to Fortress 
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Monroe and Yorktown. In the Maryland 
eampaign from September 7 to November 10, 
1862, he was in command of the Army of the 
Potomac, being engaged in the battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam. His victory over 
Lee at Antictam ended the Confederate inva 
sion of Maryland. The slowness of MeClel- 
lan’s subsequent movements caused ‘much 
dissatisfaction at the North, and on No- 
vember 7 he was superseded by General 
Burns‘de, and p’aced on waiting orders. Gene 
ral MeClel'an was not afterward engaged in 
the war, On August31, 1804, the Democratic 
National Convention nominated bim for the 
Presidency, and at the ensuing election he was 
defeated by President Lincoln. We resizned 
his commission in the army on the day of the 
election, und took up his res:dence 1 this city. 
He has since engaged in basiness ind prospered, 
and wes cl ciel Goverior of New Jer-ey in 
1877. Fuoceral services were held in’ the 
Madison Squire Presb.terian Clareh, in this 
city, on Monday. and the boJy Was then taken 
to Trenton and interred. 
FOREIGN. 

Mr. Gladstone has written a highly impor- 
tant letter on Church disestablisamcent, He 
tauntsthe Tories with thrusting the question 
forward as a political dodge. He repeats that 
the project belongs to the dim, distant future; 
that the public mind is not prepared for the 
scheme. In conclusion he says: ‘* The sub- 
ject is for others and not for me to deal with.” 


The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon has written a letter 
in favor of disestavlishment. 

The Marquis of Hartington has issued an 
electoral address, in which he says it is impera 
tive that the union of Great Britain and Ireland 
be maintained at any price. He says, however, 
that he is prepared to support measures looking 
to the extension of local self-government, and 
shall still vote with the Liberal party. He 
favors an inquiry into the subjects of taxa 
tion and cducation. He also says explicitly 
that he is prepared to grant local self-govern- 
ment to Lreland. He favors a revision of the 
order of Parliamentary procedure. The Daily 
News says Lord Hartington’s address conveys 
in a few words what Mr. Chamberlsin ex- 
pressed with more amplitude. The difference 
existing is one of method and degree, not of 
principle. There is no hindrance to both being 
in a Cabinet. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has issued a manifesto to his con 
stituents. It mainly follows the lines of Lord 
Randolph Churchiil’s manifesto. The Chan 
cellor upholds the Established Church, but 
makes no reference to the free-education ques- 
tion. 

The defence in the Stead case was opened on 
Wednesday at the Central Criminal Court, 
London. Mr. Stead addressed the jury in be- 
half of himself and the other defendants. His 
argument was on the basis that the end justi- 
fied the means. On Tuesday he declined giv- 
ing the names of the persons alleged to 
be guilty of the infamy charged in the Ge 
zetie’s statement, on the ground that he had pro 
mised his informants to observe secrecy in that 
respect. Justice Lopes declined the evidence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Howard 
Vincent, the newspaper correspondent, and Jat 
Director of Crimimal Investigations, and Lord 
Dalhousie testitied to the maguitude of the in 
famous traflic in young girls tor immoral pur 
poses on the Continent. The defence was 
closed on Tuesday, Justice Lopes directed 
the jury to return a verdict of ** Not guilty ” 
as to one of the defendants, Madame Elizaveth 
‘Coombe, of the Salvation Army, who testitied 
that she had acted entirely under the directions 
of Bramwell Booth. * 

The Yorkshire colliers have decided to strike 
if their demand for an advance of 15 per cent 
in wages is not granted. It is probable that 
the conference of miners to be bela at Man- 
chester will result in a general strike in the 
midland counties, which will aflect between 
174,000 and 200,000 colliers 


| 
| 





It is believed that 70 vessels were wrecked, 
and more than 50 lives lost, by the Labrador 
hurricane 

The Great Eastern was sold at public auc- 
tion in London on Wednesday, for £26,200 


The British yacht Genesta, which was de 
feated in the recent international yacht races 
for the America’s cup, arrived at Portsmouth, 
England, at nine o'clock on Wednesday morn 
ing after her voyage across the Atlantic. She 
cane into port tlying three first-prize flags won 
in her contests with American yachts. Her 
time was twenty days and ten hours, which is 
believed to be the best yacht record. 

The Duke of Abercorn died on Saturday in 
Englund, at the age of seventy-tive. He was 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1866-68, and 
asain from L874to 1876. His estates in Lreland 
Were vory large. 

Queen Victoria has fully delegated the par 
doung power in Kiel’s case to the Marquis of 
Lanusuowne, Governor-General of Canada. 


Advices from Mandalay, capital of Burmab, 
state that the Quecu of Barmua, who exercises 
gicat iatiucnce over ber husoaud, is enccinte, 
wud her Majesty declares that ligating amd thie 
sinesl of gunoowder will be injurious to her 
health, She advises King Thecbaw to tem 
porary suomit to the deaands of the british 
Government aud fight ufler ber coutiuement, 
asitis very lapostaut that there shail be anu 
heir to the Buriwiese Uurone, ‘Phe Ludiau Gov- 
crument’s ultingataum has arrived at Mauda.ay 
It is expected that the reply of the Burmese 
Government will reach Rangoon by November 
*. Ali communications with Upper Burmah 
have ceased. 

The Prussian elections on Thursday passed 
off quictly. As far as is known, no great 
changes have been made. It appears that the 
Conservatives have failed to obtain the neces 
sary increase in order to secure a majority in 
the Diet. The Tories triumphed in Pomera 
bia, Brandenburg, and Eastern Prussia, except 
in the principal towns, which were carried by 
the German Liberals. Hanover remains Na 
tional Liberal. The Clericals retain their for 
mer strength in Westphalia and the Rhine pro 
vinces. ‘Lhe German Liberals lave so tar car 
ried twenty tive seats, 

Count Herbert Bismarck has been appointed 
Secretary of State, vice Count von Hatzfeldt, 
Who has been appointed Ambassador at Lou 
don, 

At the Latin Monetary Conference in Paris 
on Wednesday the representatives of France 
Italy, Greece, and Switzerlind came to an 
agreement regarding the legal-curreney ques 
tion, and were almost unanimous in respect to 
the liquidation clause. They also resolved to 
maintain the Monetary Union, even if Belgium, 
the tifth member of the Union, should decid 
to withdraw from it 

Considerale excitement was created in Paris 
on Thursday by an attempt to assassinate M, 
de Freycinet, the French Minster of Foreign 
Affairs. While driving to the building occu- 
pied by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, a man 


| stepped out into the roadway and fired a pistol 


directly at the carriage in which he was seated. 
Fortunately the shot was harmless, and before 
the culprit could fire again he was arrested 
Ile desired to draw attention to a wrong done 
his daughter by Panama Canal workmen, whom 
the authorities never punished, and asserts that 
he fired wide of the mark 

M. de Lesseps, in 
the Panama Canal Company, justifying a fur- 
ther call of 125 francs per share, says that he 
is going to Panama in January to inaugurate 
the final period of the work on the canal. He 
reters to his applicauion to the French Govern 








a letter to a stockholder of 


’ 
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ment for permission to issue new bonds, and 
repeats his prophecy that the Panama Canal, 
lt uble what the Suez Ca 
nal cost, Will earn three times the earnings of 
the latter. 
A Turkish official report published on Wed- 
nesday shows that 180,000 Turkish troops are 


, r if } ‘ , 
RILMOURO IE Wiil Cost dk 
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now mustered at available points on the fre 
tier for active service in the Balkan Po: 


| and reinforcements are conti: 


The Landsturm and th 
been summoned for military duty rh 
of the Landsturm is only resorted to a 
measur’, and will add over 120,000 met 


service. Circassia has tendered 25,000 ¢ 


and Albania has promised to assist the P 
In view of this the Turkish troops in A 
have been withdrawn and massed on the © 


Bulgarian, and Servian frontiers 


It was officially announced at Nissa, Serv 
on Friday that the Bulgarian forces 
blockaded the frontier, and that tl . 
have issued orders to the men to shox 4 
they find crossing from Servia into 1 
The Servian troops have beet dered t 
in force in such an event, witl 
special orders from the commandi: 

It is stated that bands of Bulgarians hay 
harassing Servian fronticr towns 


A despatch from Sotia to the | ‘ 
dard savs that neither the Bulgar 
Rumelians will submit renew 
status que ante without tigh er 
Balkan ( ont Tones ~ ilecides \ lurk \ 

| offer of 5,000 irregular troops to co 
Se: vious is being considered by the Bu 

The opinion prevails in Bul 
Balkan Conference will prov tr l 
country longs for peace, but i is en 
hey fo Mmalntain an armv ad 
Witsout contracting | ins rie 

| population of Servia is composed of B 
and the best soldiers in King Milan's 
Bulgarians 

It is reported that R SSti Se 
Servia in the hatter’s bellicos 
ing at possible Serviar Lrinist 
Bosnia Fhe Balkan Conference met at ¢ 
stantinople on Tuesdas 

Despatches from D pat Ru 
the students in the University the 
a demonstration against the Governt 
fora time wild confusion reigned this out 
the town Order was finally restot 
military coming tothe aid of the 
A renewal of the demonstration is fe i 
University is one of the principal s 
learning in Russia, buts essentially Germat 
its methods and spirit 

Bloody tighting is reported at Bak ! 
Caspian Sea, between Moslems and Ku 
The military had to be called out to rest 
order. 


King Leopold, of Belgium, it is reperted 
: i 


has alr ud found the Congo Free Stat 
more expensive enterprise than he can carry 
on unaided His reeent visit to Wiesbaden 


was made, it is said, for the purpose of in 
ducing some one of the German princes “te 
assume the soveraigutyv of the Congo country 
in his stend 


vl 
> 


It is reported that the Sudanese rebels m 
sacred the Mudir and garrison of Senaar ‘alter 
the latter had surrenacred, ‘Thirty thousand 
Arabs are massed at Abu Hamed ned ure 
about to advance toward Korosko 

An agreement fora tmple alliance betwee 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Paraguay 


has pecti 


| sicned. 


The internal troubles in Hayti have caused 
the British and French  :epresentatives in that 
country to telegraph their respective Govern 
ments to send men-of-war there at once to pro 
tect foreign residents 

R. T. Stupar!, the Hudson’s Bay observer 
who with three assistants abandoned his sta 
tion at Stupart Bay the day before the steames 
Alert reached there, arrived in Halifax on Sat 
urday evening on the steamer Mirands from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. Mr. Stupart cives 
an interesting account of the expericnce he 
and his three companions met with after Jeav 
ing their post. ‘lheir voyage in an open beat 
was exceedingly perilous, On the thirteenth 
day they reached Fort Chimo safely, and took 
a steamer for Rigolet. 


ane ey 


he 
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MR. WARNER'S NOTIONS CONCERNING 


SILVER. 


At the monthly meeting of the Chicago Com- 
mercial Club on Saturday last, a paper on the 
silver question, written by Congressman War- 
ner, of Ohio, was read by one of the members, 
Mr. Warner being prevented from attending 
the meeting in person, The paper supplies 
authoritative information regarding the so- 
called princioles of the so-called Warner com- 
promise, It leaves no doubt that the true in- 
tent and meaning of the proposed compromise 
is, that the Government shall guarantee the price 
of all silver mined in all parts of the world, or 
existing in the world except such as may exist 
in the shape of foreign coins, or of bullion 
produced by melting the same, and _ that 
this guarantee is not merely from month 
to month, but It contemplates 
that any holder of silver bullion may deposit 
the same with the Treasurer of the United 
States, and receive therefor certificates for 
as many dollars as the silver is worth in 
gold at the time of deposit; that these 
certificates shall be receivable for all Gov- 
ernment dues and payable for all Govern- 
ment debts except such as are specifically 
payable in coin; and that they shall be re- 
deemable at the Treasury in dollars or in 
dol'ars’ worth of silver bullion, at the c-- 
tion of the Secretary, whenever presented. If 
the Secretary elects to pay in bu lion, he is 
to pay not the same number of ounces as he 
received, but as many as will be equal, at the 
then market the face of the certi- 
ficate. This is, of course, a permanent 
insurance of the price of silver. It puts 
upon the United States Government all the 
risks of the silver-mining industry ‘of the 
world—a shifting of business responsibilities 
which will, no doubt, be acceptable to the 
owners of the newly discovered silver lodes in 
Australia. ‘‘ As to the objection,” says Mr. War- 
ner, ‘‘that the certificates would vary in value, it 
may be said that the price of silver bullion 
might vary, but, once issued, there could be no 
the certificates and other 
money, including gold. When issued, every 
dollar in certificates would be based on a gold 
dollar’s worth of A close examination 
of the writer’s bill would show that this objec- 


continuous, 


value, to 


variation between 


silver. 


tion had been provided against.” 

That objection has indeed been provided 
against, at the expense of the Government. 
Mr. Warner’s argument is based upon the 
idea that the possible decline of silver is such 
an evil that the Government of the United 
States is bound to prevent it at all hazards, 
risk of taking at a fixed price 
exists or may be 


even at the 
all the silver that here- 
after produced, except foreign coins and the 
bullion produced therefrom ; because, he says, 
if the present coinage law is repealed, 
England will the mints of India 
against silver, and then the price will fall 
so low that bi-metallism will become forever 
impessible, ‘‘thus destroying all equitable re- 
latins between man and man, labor and 
capital, property and debts.” This is certainly 
anew conception of the probable course of 
England in the event of the repeal of the Bland 
Act. The orthodox bi-metallic opinion has 


close 


been that when England ‘; feels the pressure” 





she will be forced into an international agree- 
ment for the double standard, nolens volens. 
This is the notion of M. Cernuschi, Mr. 
Dava Horton, and all the professors of 
bi-metallism in both hemispheres. But Mr, 
Warner has never been identified with the 
professors. He belongs to the school who 
believe in the ‘dollar of the fathers,” 
which is a creed distinct from that of 
bi-metallism, although having some points 
in common with it. We think that Mr. 
Warner’s prevision of the probable course 
of England in the event contemplated is 
quite as faulty as that held by the pro- 


fessors. England cannot close the Indian 
mints against silver without inviting a 


mighty revolution in her Eastern empire. 
Such an act woul! be an arbitrary change of 
the money in which the land rent is com- 
puted—a change which, Sir Louis Mallet said, 
at the Paris Conference of 1881, it would 
be impossible to explain to the cultivators of 
the soil, and, therefore, full of danger. The 
policy of England in any possible decline of 
silver will be to adhere to the gold standard at 
home, and let silver find its own level in India 
and in every other country. 

There is nothing in Mr. Warner’s proposed 
compromise which the opponents of the Bland 
Act can accept. The Government of the 
United States cannot go into a silver specu- 
lation against all creation, or even against all 
the producers of silver in our own country. 
There are many branches of industry more 
depressed than that of silver mining, and 
if the principle is established that Govern- 
ment aid is to be extended to one, the 
demand will be made that it be extended 
to others. Copper has fallen more than sil- 
ver, and wheat has fallen quite as much. 
Why should not the Government issue cer- 
tificates for copper at eleven cents per pound, 
and agree to maittain the price at that figure 
as long as the certificates are out? Is there 
anything in copper mining less sacred, less 
worthy of Government recognition and sup- 
port, than in silver mining? It may be 
said that copper is already protected by 
the tariff. Quite true, but the protection 
has ceased to be worth anything. There are 
many other depressed industries for which 
no protection is possible except a Govern- 
ment guarantee of the price. The hop industry 
is in a bad way, the cheese manufacturers are 
complaining, the paper trade is in a chronic 
state of depression. Are the producers of 
these articles less entitled to the benefit of a 
fixed price for their commodities than the sil- 
ver miners ? 

The only compromise whick should be con- 
sidered by the opponents of the Bland Act is 
that embodied in the Senate bill of the last Con- 
gress, Give the world due notice that on a day 
certain the compulsory coinage of silver by the 
United States will cease. Let the opportunity 
for an international agreement be held open 
during the interval—this by way of satisfying 
the scruples of doubters. At the end of the 
time, if no such agreement is reached, stop. 





THE “AMERICAN” SCHOOL OF HISTORY. 


THE writing of history has always ranked as 
the most exacting branch of composition. The 





aspirant for fame in this field must be gifted 
with native ability of a high order, and be 
thoroughly grounded in all the essentials of a 
liberal education. He must possess a judicial 
temperament, a broad mental horizon, and a 
keen sense of literary perspective. Thus quali- 
fied for entering upon bis task, he must have a 
boundless capacity for bard work and a 
vast stock of patience. He must be con- 
tent for years to burrow in old records, 
to explore archives, to accumulate data with 
painstaking accuracy from every available 
source. After consuming years in thus collect- 
ing his material, he must be ready to spend 
other years in digesting it, in tracing the rela- 
tions of cause to effect, and in making an or- 
derly presentation of the facts in a perspicuous 
style. 

It is thus that history bas always been writ- 
ten by the great masters of the art under ‘‘ the 
effete despotisms of Europe.” By such slow and 
tedious processes did the Gibbons, the Humes, 
the Guizots, the Von Rankes produce the 
works which made them famous. Lahorious 
research, careful study, prolonged reflection, 
deliberate composition have always been con- 
sidered absolutely essential to the equipment of 
the historian inthe Old World. So strong, too, 
was the force of tradition that these slow-going 
and prosaic methods of the Old World were at 
first adopted without question in the New. 
When Bancroft conceived the idea of writing 
a history of the United States, he deemed it 
necessary to spend nearly a dozen years in toil- 
some study of archives, and in conscientious 
gathering of material, before producing the 
first volume of his series Prescott thought 
ten uninterrupted ye: . of preparatory work 
none too many for his ‘ History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella.’ Irving, Parkman, indeed all of 
cur pioneers in this department of literature, 
followed the same beaten path. A century 
after the Declaration of Independence our his- 
torians were still held in abject servitude to 
European rules, and there could be discerned 
no sign of promise that they would ever be 
emancipated. 

But the humiliation of national pride was 
not to last long into our second century. Even 
when the lack of a purely ‘‘American ” histo- 
rian was most painfully brought home to 
us by our inability to present such an ex- 
hibit at the Philadelphia display of 1876, 
the men who were soon to found a school 
were ‘*‘in our midst,” unsuspected by their 
neigi bors of their potential gifts, unsus- 
pecting their own powers themselves. So 
startling a revolution as was impending wait- 
ed only for a sufficiently startling cause. 
Guiteau’s pistol shot marked its origin. The 
assassination of Mr. Garfield left Mr. Blaine 
out of occupation for the brief period before 
active intriguing for the next Presidential 
nomination would begin. As he was specu- 
lating how best to employ his leisure, the 
idea suddenly occurred to him that he might 
turn historian, and dash off a work upon 
the most critical period in the life of the 
nation. A wondering public was soon in- 
formed by awestruck admirers of the facility 
with which he composed. Presently samples 
of his style were served a gaping populace 
in newspaper organs, Ere long an army of 
book agents were shouting the merits of the 
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completed volume (in different styles of 
binding) at every house in the land. Dazzling 
stories of the wealth which was piling in upon 
the author were circulated. 

The natural result followed. A _ spirit of 
emulation was aroused, No properly consti- 
tuted politician was going to admit that an- 
other politician could beat him in a little 
matter like writing history. Indeed, he was 
bound to show that he could do a similar 
job in shorter order—‘‘ with one hand tied 
behind his back,” so to speak. If the founder 
of the new school had taken a year for his task, 
six months must amply suflice for others. If 
he had insisted upon a certain degree of leisure 
for composition, they must show themselves 
able to write as much as he, and at the same 
time do a regular day’s work at cracking 
jokes in the House or uttering rant in the 
Senate. If Mr. 3laine sought seclusion in his 
library, General Logan must vindicate his 
superiority by turning off page after page of 
manuscript for a great treatise upon the causes 
which led up to the Rebellion, at a hotel, in the 
intervals between conferences with wire-pullers 
ina protracted contest over his retlection to the 
Senate. 

The ‘‘ American” school appears at the pre- 
sent moment to the casual observer firmly es- 
tablished. Whatever doubt may have re- 
mained after Mr. Blaine’s successful experi- 
ment as to the possibility of anybody's pro- 
ducing a history, has been entirely dispelled 
by the more rapid achievements of ‘‘ Sunset” 
Cox and General Logan. It has been conclu- 
sively demonstrated that the historian not only 
need not be a scholar, but that an inability to 
write correct English is not the slightest ob- 
stacle to his success; that the wire-puller or 
the stump-speaker has every qualification for 
the task; in short, that any American citizen 
may in the spring announce his purpose 
to write a history and have his canvassers 
distributing a bulky volume, full of pictures 
and bound in gorgeous covers, before snow 
flies in the fall. Yet even at the mo 
ment when the success of the school appears 
at first glance thus assured, the careful observer 
may detect the signs of its early downfall. Its 
very watchword, ‘‘Every man a historian,” 
must prove its obituary. Once establish the 
proposition that anybody can write a_ history, 
and there will be nobody to buy the histories 
when they are written. The American citizen 
is not long going to pay somebody else for do- 
ing what he finds he can do just as well him- 
self. 


’ 


— = —————— = > — 
TELEPATHIC NEWS OF BATTLES. 
It issurprising that the many historical records 
of public telepathy—of telepathing when tele- 
graphing was unknown—have not lately been 
brought into prominence, They are numerous 
and of all times; especially those relating to the 
communication of news of battles. The tirst that 
comes to the mind is the famous occasion when 
Castor and Pollux were the telepath boys, and 
brought the verbal message: 
“ This day, by Lake Regillus, 
Under the vorcian height, 
All in the land of Tusculum 
Was fought a glorious fight.” 
Weall know how 


“ Then, like a blast, away they passed, 
And bo man saw them more.” 


Evidently “a telepathic impression " of unusual 
*‘ sympathetic " extent, 











The next is the record by Plutarch of the tradi- 
tion that a battle fought in Italy, near the River 
Sagra, was known in the Peloponnesus on thi 
same day. Then comes the assertion that the 
battle of Mycale—when the Grecian marines de- 
feated the Persians near Samos, at the very 
moment, some think, when their countrymen 
were likewise triumphing in the battle of Pla 
taewee—was made known to the conquerors at Pla- 
tee as they fought. 

Next we have the telepathing at the time when 
Emilius Paulus vanquished Perseus, King of 
Macedonia, at Pydna, in B. c. 168, and rendered 
Macedonia a dependency of Rome, On the fourth 
day after the event, while the people at Rome 
were seeing the horse-races, a report suddenly 
arose at the entrance of the theatre that Emilius 
had been victorious in a great battle, and all Ma 
cedonia was in bis power. It spread among the 
people, and for all that day there was general 
joy through the city, with shoutings and accla 
mations. But when no certain author of the news 
was found, and it was perceived that every one 
in turn bad taken it at random, it was thought 
no more of till, twenty days after the action, the 
son of Emilius reached Rome, sent express by his 
father with the intelligence. Then the first re- 
port was looked upon as no less than a miracle, 
since it Was real and true. But it ought to have 
come qu cker thanin four days ! 

But now we pass to what is told by Plutarch 
on his own autbority-—a thing which happened in 
his own time, and which he declares * will make 
all these (the previous ones] credible.” The inci 
dent is precisely similar to the one just related 
During a certain rebellion in the German pro 
vinces Rome was in great consternation, but, all 
ona sudden, ** the people spontaneously guve out 
*; and the belief wasso strong 


and positive that many magistrates offered up 


a rumor of victory 


sacrifice. But again, no author being discovera 
ble, the belief vanished by degrees, * lost 10 th 

numbetless crowd asin a vast ocean,” and ina 
short time was thought no more of. But when 
the Empercr marched out to the war he met mes 
sengers and letters with the news of the victory, 
and the rumor, it was found, had come the very 
day the rebellious army was destroyed, 





the distance between the places was more than 
2,500 miles. ‘*Thetruth of this,” says Plutarch, 
**no man of our time is ignorant of. ° 

From the time of Plutarch we will take a long 
stride to the time of Froisart. We can but refer 
here to his delightfully detailed account of the 
private telepath messenger of Raymon, lord of 
Corasse, who, ‘‘euery weke, twyse or thirtse 
wolde come and vysite the lorde of Corasse [quit 
invisible, but speaking ‘‘good gascon”™), and 
wolde shewe hym tidynges of anythyng that 
was failen fro whens he came "—England, Hun 
gary, or elsewhere where “yesterday ” be had 


been. The * Erle of Foiz.” who" 





was the lorie 
of the worlde that moost desyred to here newes 
out of straunge places,” was joyful when he heard 
of this, ‘and sayd, Sir, of Corasse, kepe hym 
well in vour loue; 1 wolde I badde suche a messan 
gere ; he costeth vou nothynge, and ve Knowe by 
hym euery thynge that is done in the world 

But all this is only an introduction to the thing 
which Froissart says ‘‘ was shewed me in therle 
hvng that I 
haue oftentymes thought on sithe, and shall do as 
longe as IL lyvue.” He was there told by the squire 


of Foiz house at O:taise ; . a 


who gave him information concerning the battle 
at “Juberothe” (Aljubarrota), in 1585, when John 
of Portugal defeated John of Castile, that the 
next day after this battle was fought the Earl of 
Foiz knew of it: 

* The sayd sonday, monday and tuesday, therle 
was very pensyfe, and so sadde of chere that no 
man coulde here a word of hym; and ail the same 
thre dayes he wolde nat issue out of his chambre, 
nor speke to any man, and on the Tues- 


’ day at night he called tohym his brother Arnauit 


Guylivam, and savde to hym with a soft: 
VOur men hath had todo, wherof [am sor 
Arnault Guyllyam, who was a sage knight, ard 


knew right weil los brother's cOdicnons, stod vil 
and gaue none answere; and than the Sy 
thought to declare bis mynde more plats r 


long he had borne the trouble thereof in bis hert. 
spake agayne more hygber thane he dyad | 

and sevd, By god, sir arnault, it i as i save, and 
shortely ye shall here tidvnges therof ; but 


countrev of Bierne this budred vere m 1 
suche a losse at no lourney as they bau te 
nowe in Portugal Dvuers knvghtes a wplevet 
that were there present, and berde hym sav s 


stode styl] and durst nat speke, but remembred 
his wordes; and within atend al the 
knewe the trouthe therof by suche as had ber 
at the busynesse.” 





Froissart asked the squire whether be thought 
the Earl of Foiz was served by such a messenger 
as the Lord of Corasse bad “Surely, quod ti 
squier, it is the ymaginacion of many that 
digers ; for ther is nothvi 


in any place, but and he sette his mynide the 


hath suche mes 


& 
{observe the phrase] be wy ll knowe it, and what 
men thynke leest therof Some sayel 
the knowledge of suche thy nges hath d 

moche profyte [vet there was no Stock Exchange 


in those days}: tor and there be but the value of 


a Spone loste in his house, anone be wvll Wi 
wher itis.” Evidently an excellent telepat 
Another stride of 550 vears——as long, if sooms 
as the previous 1500— brings us fo Saint-s 
and to his personal narrative of the 1 ner in 
which he himself heard the news of ¢! 
of Turin-—the battle in which Prince Eug 
feated Marshal Marsin and the Duke of Orleans 
jafterwand Regent with whom Saint-Nimet 
held relations of ¢ closest politicsl intimacy 


and personal regard. He says 


‘Thad gone to pass a month at La! 


own estate}, and continued fo receive there mews 
trom italy, which M. le due dOrleans sent m 
‘arefully, and in letters from tis own hand when 
he did not choose that what be communiested f 


me should pass through others, | was therofore 
fully insti ucted concerning the misfortunes wir 





were to be anticipated, and ve \ when a 
gentleman coming from the house of his brother 
ut Rouen, very near my heme, presented himself 
to us—Madame de Saimt-Simon and me--as wi 
were walking in the park with some friends, and 
told us the disaster of Turin, with exact details 


about M. le due d'Orléans. the Marécha! de Mar 
sin, and all else, just as the King, not til three 
davs later, learned them by the cowier who 
brought the news, and I four davs later, bv my 
letters from the court and from Paris ,; without 
our ever having been able to understand how it 
was possible that this sad news could have beon 
brought with such extreme, not to say incredible, 
swiftness, without this gentleman being willing 
to say anvthing about 1f, except in the way of 
insisting strongly on the certainty of the intelli 
gence, and without our ever baving seen him 
again, for he died very svon after,” 


Evidently a case of ‘ ante-mortem ™ telepathy. 


DALMATIA, 
ZARA, DALMATIA, September 59, 

FEW parts of Europe lying so near its main tho 
roughfares are so little visited by English or Am«e 
ican, creven by German, tourists as that long and 
narrow strip of territory which runs along the 
northeast coast of the Adriatic from Trieste al 
most to Coriu. Yet it is not difficult of access, 
for thesteamers of the Austrian Lloyd Company 
ply regularly and frequently between its ports and 
islands, and it contains a good deal that is pleas 
ing in scenery and interesting in architecture, 

Dalmatia is a remarkable instance of a district 
which, though it has had a long political life, has 
never once been either politically independent or 
ethnographically and linguistically distinct from 
itsneighbors. Originally inhabited by the great 
Illyrian race, the remnant of which we suppose 
ourselves to find in the modern Albanians or Shki- 
petars, it was occupied in the seventh and eighth 
centuries by Slavic immigrants from the cast 


en 
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and has ever since remained a thoroughly Slavic 
land. Even the islands, though many of them lie 
far out in the sea, have lost all trace of their ori- 
ginal Illyrian population, and of the Latin tongue 
which they probably spoke at the time of the 
Slav conquest. They are now just as much Slavic 
as is the mainland. But the cities along the coast 
either retained or soon reacquired their old Ro- 
mance tongue and their intercourse with Italy. 
Some of them continued to hang on tothe East- 
ern Empire long after the surrounding country 
had fallen under the dominion of Slavic princes; 
and soon after the power of the Eastern Empire 
both in Italy aniin this remote corner had end- 
ed, the power of Venice began, and lasted, with 
some occasional interruptions, until the whole of 
Dalmati. passed, first in 1796 and then on the 
fall of Napoleon, into the hands of Austria. 

We see, therefore, in Dalmatia—and this is one 
of the points which make the country interesting 
--the results of Italian influence and culture 
brought to bear on a Slavic population, just asin 
Poland one can observe the parallel results of 
Teutonic influence; in Servia and in Russia (or 
rather perhaps in the Russia of the middle ages, 
before the contact of Russians and Germans be- 
gan) the results of Byzantine influence. In all 
three cases these results are disappointing, and 
display the Slavic peoples in an unpromising as- 
pect. The Slavs have developed comparatively 
little power of appropriating and making their 
own what they learned from the more cultivated 
nations. They are a quick race, in some respects 
a gifted people, but they have not made much of 
the arts they acquired, have shown no great 
originality, even in the arts; have proved defi- 
cient in organizing capacity. Herein Dalmatia 
the Italian impulse did little more for them than 
the Teutonic impulse did for Poland, or the By- 
zantine for Servians and Bulgarians. The archi- 
tecture of the Dalmatian cities (and it is mainly 
by the architecture that we must go) is Venetian 
architecture, with scarcely anything to show 
that it was domiciled among a new people, who 
might have been expected to give it a fresh local 
character such as Roman architecture took in 
France or Germany. Some few painters arose, 
though none of first-rate merit; while in litera- 
ture the roll 1s almost bare of names. Dalmatia 
is, indeed, even poorcr in this respect than Ser- 
via, which at one period of her medizval history, 
before she was crushed by the Ottoman invasion, 
gave a promise which neither she nor the other 
southwestern Slavic races have ever y +t fulfilled. 
In Dalmatia, Venetian culture seems to have 
spread scarcely beyond the walls of the seaports 
in which Venetian galleys rode; just as even now 
it is only in these seaports that one finds the Ita- 
lian tongue spoken. 

The cities, however, though they are few and 
small—the greatest has a population of only 
16,000 people—are well worth a visit. Most of 
them have Roman remains, several ot them have 
a history, all of them have proserved mediaeval 
or henaissance buildings of no small beauty. 
Zara, long the chief seat of Venetian dominion, 
and now the capital of the Austrian province, 
has a striking round-arched cathedral and seve- 
ral other churches of high antiquarian interest. 
Its site, on a long peninsula washed on three sides 
by the bright blue Adriatic; its narrow and 
winding streets, interrupted by tiny piazzas; and, 
above all, the charming littie bits of domestic 
architecture which one finds in it, all recall 
Venice, although Venice is a younger city than 
Zara, which was a place of note before even the 
Roman conqueror set foot in Dalmatia. 

Spalato, however, surpasses Zara in interest, 
as it has now outrun Zara in trade and popula- 
tion. It has only one building of importance, 
but that one is the tamous palace of Diocletian, a 
palace which was originally a fortress also, and 





has now grown into a city. Although part has 
perished, and part remains covered by the mo- 


dern buildings which have grown up inside it 


and around it, enough of the great Emperor's 
work is left to show the plan of the structure, the 
solid beauty of the execution, the importance of 
the place it holds in the history of architecture. 
It was here first. according to Mr. Freeman and 
other eminent authorities, that the Greek column 
and the Roman arch were brought together in 
that constructive style which became the Ro- 
manesgue of the earlier Middle Ages, and in 
which nearly all of the noblest churches of those 
centuries are built. Various parts of the palace 
have been turned to new uses. The mausoleum 
of Diocletian, the persecutor, has become the 
cathedral church; small and dark, as a mauso- 
leun ha aright to be, but grand in its propor- 
tions and full of beauty in its inner ornament. 
The temple of Jupiter, Diocletian’s special pat- 
ron, was made the baptistery, while between the 
two a superb campanile, one of the finest that 
Europe has tou show, has been reared to a com- 
manding height. 

Three miles from Spalato, on a deep inlet of its 
bay, are the ruins of tne great Roman city of 
Salona, once the capital of Dalmatia, and among 
the chief cities of the ancient world. It was so 
thoroughly destroyed by the savage Avars in the 
seventh century that little more than the founda- 
tions of the walls, the lines of the streets, the 
ground plans of temples and churches, can now 
be made out; yet even these are rich with in- 
struction, while a vast mass of inscriptions, frag- 
ments of statues and bas-reliefs, not to speak of 
gems and coins, have been found in the excava- 
tions which are being slowly prosecuted. There 
are few places within the ancient limits of the 
toman Empire that better repay the visit of an 
archeologist. 

Still further south than Spalato, with its houses 
squeezed together on a ledge between the moun- 
tains and the sea, is the little city of Ragusa, a 
place newer than Zara or Spalato, but with a 
more remarkable history. From the eighth till 
the nineteenth centurv it was a free republic, 
sometimes professing allegiance to the Empire, 
sometimes to Venice, sometimes to the Sultan, 
but often legally and almost always practically 
independent. It is far more distinctively Slavic 
than its sister cities before named, and is, indeed, 
one of the very few instances in Slavic lands of 
the long maintenance of republican institutions. 
Though its whole area is little bigger than that 
of one of the larger squares in New York city, 
and smaller than Boston Common, it ruled a strip 
of territory along the coast some thirty-five miles 
in length, and sent its vessels to every corner of 
the medieval world. Many of the finest build- 
ings were destroyed by an earthquake two cen- 
turies ago, but those which remain, although 
small, are singularly graceful. They show a 
longer persistence in early forms of arch and 
window and column than one would find in Italv; 
yet even in this Slavic city the style and manner 
are thoroughly Venetian. 

The other cities worth visiting, such as Trau, 
Sebenico, Cattaro, are few, and the buildings 
they contain are rather curious than admirable. 
One can see from the small size of the churches, 
and the length of time they took in building, that 
even the commercial towns were comparatively 
poor; yet here and there, as in the church of 
Trau, there is a profusion of beautiful ornament. 
More remarkable than anything they contain are 
the splendid remains of the Roman amphitheatre 
at Pola, in Istria, the seaport which has now be- 
come the great naval arsenal of Austria and 
home of her fleet. Its interior is less perfect 
than are the interiors of the amphitheatres of 
Verona and Arles, but the outer walls have suf- 
fered less, and the general effect is fully as im- 





' 
pressive. One feels, in looking at it, how true 


it is that, of all the building nations, the Ro- 
mans were by far the greatest—masters at 
once of symmetry, strength, and practical con- 
venience, 

Under the Romans, Dalmatia was one of the 
most prosperous regions of the ancient world. 
From it sprang several of the most famous em- 
perors, and, among others, Diocletian bimseif. 
Never since then has it enjoyed the like tran- 
quillity, or been filled by so large and industri- 
ous a population. Venice did something for the 
coast cities, but the other parts were the scene 
of constant struggles between her and the Ma- 
gyar or Slavonic princes, and the people made lit- 
tle progress. From the middle of the fifteenth 
century till 1878 the coast strip wbich constitutes 
Southern Dalmatia was cut off from the inland 
regions by the establishment in the latter of the 
Turkish power. Now that Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina have passed under the control and adminis- 
tration of Austria, although the Sultan remains 
nominally sovereign, it might have been expected 
that a great impulse would be given to the trade 
of Dalmatia, whose ports are the natural outlet 
of the fertile country within. But Austria is cu- 
riously stagnant. Compared with the Turks, 
she may appear a progressive Power, for under 
them everything goes from bad to worse. Com- 
pared with Prussia, Fran~e, Italy, she is drearily 
dull and slow and stupid. Everything seems to 
be sacrificed to the army and the court ; and in 
these remote corners of the empire, where there 
is little local enterprise and hardly any capital, 
it is from the Government that the first impulses 
toward material and educational development 
must come. The Government, however, is in- 
tensely bureaucratic, jealous of individual ac- 
tion, and accustomed to impose so many restric- 
tions on any new undertaking that an active, 
enterprising man seldom strives long against it. 
I met a native Dalmatian who, having lived for 
some years in America, had returned to his old 
home, meaning to push himself in business there. 
He told me that he was abandoring the idea in 
despair, and instanced otber cases like his own. 
Even in political matters the old Austrian spirit 
of tyranny and interference, held in check in the 
German and Hungarian parts of the empire by 
the power of public opinion, is here still ram- 
pant. Elections are constantly interfered with, 
and any one who shcws a touch of independent 
spirit, or allows himself to speak freely of 
dignities, is made to feel the heavy hand of 
authority. 

The country is not wholly unprosperous, for 
the destruction of the French vineyards hy the 
phylioxera has given the vine-growers ot the is- 
lands that fringe the coast,and of some of the 
fertile spots on the mainland, a good market for 
their wine. But it advances very slowly, if it 
advances at all, and lags far behind the greater 
part even of Italy. Needless to say that the pea- 
santry know little and care less about political 
questions, There are three parties in the coun- 
try —those who would keep it as a separate pro- 
vince, and would also maintain the Italian lan- 
guage along with the Slavic in the schools ; those 
who would unite it with Croatia, and Slavicise it 
in every way ; those who cherish dreams of a 
sort of federal union among the South Slavic 
peoples, in which Dalmatians should take their 
place with Servians, Bulgarians, and Montene- 
grins. The Government is said to smile on the 
second of these parties, which is of course the 
Roman Catholic party, while the few adherents 
of the third are mostly to be found among the 
members of the Orthodox, or, as we commonly 
call it, the Greek Church, But political life in 
Dalmatia is still so feeble that her people would 
at present count for little in any struggle which 
the Panslavist party may provoke. ¥. 
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Correspondence. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT AT YALE. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NaTION: 

Sr: The graduates of Yale in western Massa- 
chusetts endeavored, at their recent mecting, to 
account for the fact that the class which entered 
the College this year isso small. May I venture 
to make publicin your pages a theory—not origi- 
nal with me—which certainly seems plausible / 

The opinion is gaining ground that prominent 
positions at Yale are held by unbelievers. Now 
unbelief is either a sin, or else Jike faith in pei 
petual motion, for instance) the sign of mental 
obliquity, of an intellect not in perfect working 
order. Even if an unbeheving teacher never re- 
veus to his class by so much asa hint his disbe- 
lief, he is nevertheless all the while doing tie 
College harm. No institution will find favor 
with the public whose standard-bearers are 
wreng-doers,or men whose mental processes have 
led them on such a vital point to false conclu- 
sions. 

Although the opinions bere expressed differ 
widely, it may be, from your own, may I trust 
that you will not retuse them admission? 

AN OLD GRADUATE. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT AT HARVARD. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: President Eliot is reported to have said 
in his talk to the Freshman Class recently : 


“The proper attitude for young men towards 
religion is one of respect. If you cannot sympa- 
thize, at least be respectful. Be sure you have 
something better to put in its place when you 
wish to do away with any religious observam e.” 
Such a feeling toward religion is greatly to be 
desired, and especially at Harvard. 
there at Harvard in any way to foster such re- 
spect? There is very little in the many courses 
of study which tends in any way to give the stu- 
dent any respectful feeling toward religion, In 
fact, a great deal that is taught, especially in the 
physical sciences,tends strongly to bring a young 
man to a materialistic turn of mind. For in- 
stance, the study of geology and of the doctrines 
of evolution discloses much that contradicts the 
old Bible stories of creation, and may easily and 
quickly lead the student, especially if he has not 
thought much before on the subject, to the con- 
clusion that, because some of the fables of the 
Bible have been disproved in their lLiteralness, 
all religion is a sham, to be treated not with re- 
spect, but with contempt—well enough for our 
ancestors, and for old women now, but, in the 
light of modern ‘‘ science,” a mere delusion. 

Such a state of mind is common, not only 
among students at Harvard, but everywhere. 
lt ic a state of mind to be lamented; but it is a 
sad fact that while Harvard thus fosters it, she 
does nothing, or almost nothing, to dispel it or 
to give the student any insight into what true 
religion is. But what seems more than anything 
else to bring religion into contempt is the system 
of compulsory prayers. There are many influ 
ences at work that migbt lead the student to look 
upon religion at least with calm indifference, but 
here is something that ali the time inspires him 
with opposition and dislike, finding vent in ridi- 
cule. There is no feature of religious observance 
which gives rise to SO many expressions of disre- 
spect and irreverence as this system of morning 
prayers. Prayers are looked upon by the ave- 
rage student as a nuisance, and any compulsory 
religious observance can hardly create other 
feelings. Prayers are avoided as much as pos- 
sible, and lying to get rid of them is bardly 
thought wrong by many, and considered entire- 
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ly justifiable by some. Petitions by the score | is the veriest tras Statist , . 
for fictitious reasons are handed in, every week | tract the publ vet 
in the year, and docters are sought to give cer t of ta aber 
tificates for severe illnesses which do not exist amd the raw 5 
tis generally understood that the statements in ‘ tmar ! \ 
the petitie ns are taken to be true unless the au 1 fhe ‘ he \ 
thorities happen to know to the contral Ss might be by 
as there is little danger of detection, and as Iviny were it nott t t 
in this cause is not considered very wrong, this « lancer t 
performance goes on vear after year Work is about t 
With such a mockery of religion held con life, Mast « s1 , 
ally before their eyes, is it to be wondered at if | know to] bere ! 
many students come to lose their respect for have me { \ 
’ . 
religion ¢ Compulsory pravers are a positive it pros ely that 1 
Jury to the religious sentiment of the o,] t 
Voluntary prayers might be made to do mucl f i 
rood, Why, when everything else has been se ott perhay 
treated, cannot the one thing that must be mack set my \ 
the subject of choice for each man’s conscien ‘ st ‘ 
be also added to the list of clectives praved hal | 
\r N l Iv false 
—- ‘ th { WK 
LICENSE AND PROHIBITION and it is 
‘ . ” - ‘Wer s 6 
lo THe Epirok or THE NATION 
phy iw i 
Sin: Th obj “tions to proh bition stated in lan t 
the Nation of October 22 are recognized by all is scucht to be t 
though, as a m&tter of course, there is a wid sche t! 





difference of opinion as to whether they should 
be considered decisive. Your remarks, however 
suggest anotner phase of the question, which w 
think is worthy of considera 

Our license laws—without exception, we be 
heve—couple the grant of a license with various 
restrictions, such as the prehibition of the sa 
of liquor to minors, to habitual drunkard 
be drunk on the premises where sold Now 
it is a fact known t ill that tl © restrictions 
are universally disregarded by the sa ‘ 
ers. Indeed, it has well been said by opponent 
of prohibition that if the Prohibit sists v i 
enforce the laws already in existence, the e of 
liquor as a beveraze would be stopped w i 
any further legislation of any kind. Must w 
not conclude, then, that thes s'Y \ t 
tures of the present systems of licens 
to the very same objections which vou s 
forcibly in the closing sentence of vour 
on prohibition? W lthe N be \ t 
carry the logic of its | tion far enough t 
demn all restrictions of the trafiic wl 
rally disregarded 

Many of us who ha I v i the fact 
prohibition, either partial or complete, is disr 
garded in large cities, have tl v 
while to have such laws as a ive nt weapo 
t> be used wherever and whenever a good o; 
tunity presents itself. Are we wrong in this 
If so, will not the Nation pursue the subicet 
further, and help its readers to find sor 
factory solution to this ever-recurring and ev 
annoying question \\ 

OVERPRESSURE IN SCHOOLS 

To THE Epon oF THE Nation 

Stn: The Nat i ) Ss al tick 
n this subject w x trat taney 
inas shat exasp : I nul 
ber October 20. trea Tnsani and 
Civili ‘ I t states that ‘overp 
sure hools disables i brains f life.” 
lhe san UDs i i ed in other 
ssues of this paper. and very often in the daily 
journals, In fact, it seems to be the fashion now 
to pre recreation l res d the danger of 
verwork; and fond mothers are enjcined to 
coddle their childr and beware lest the deh 
cate little things be injured by pressure and com- 


petition at school 
sata _ 3 i+ ; ; airmi . > 

I have no hesitation in affirming that, so far as 

this country at least is concerned, much of this 
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be deposited 3) it Stats ‘ Carolina | 
no such beneficer law ned si protects her f 
by other means, as M sachusetts would do of ive 


were in the same box, Statute or no statut. 


nerance cannot rule intellive: ; 
You thus adinit that it is the negro who is dj 
franchised in South Carolina. aid ar ld te in 
Massachusetts, but claim that he is Uhus dis frar 
chised because he is ignorant, It mav | possi 
ble to proy that you are right; [sincerely hor 
it is, for to my mind the problem iS #ln plitied 
the moment that fact is established. Lut so far 


as I have been able to learn, the ballot of the ne 
gro in South Carolina who is able to read and 
write stands no better chance of being freely cust 
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and honestly counted than that of the most dense 
ly ignorant black man in the State. No facts 
have been brought to general notice to indicate 
that those who control such matters in South 
Carolina are in the habit of discriminating be- 
tween the vote of the educated and of the unedu- 
cated negro. Further, by the census of 1880, 
there were not far from 14,000 illiterate white 
male adultsin South Carolina. Strangely enough, 
it dces not appear that any of these 14,000 have 
been disfranchised on account of their illiteracy, 
and yet we are told that ignorance is the ground 
on which disfranchisement is based. 

If * certain prerequisites of knowledge ” ought 
to be required *‘ before the privilege of the fran- 
chise is conferred,” and to that I heartily agree, 
and if the lack of those ** prerequisites of know- 
ledge ” is the real ground for the present disfran- 
chisement in the South, why dqnot South Caro- 
lina and the other States similarly placed give 
clear evidence of the fact, by attempting to 
establish an educational qualification for the 
franchise, and by affording all possible facilities 


for the education and enlightenment of their 


citizens ¢ If the government of South Carolina 
is in the hands of those ** who represent the in- 
telligence an 1 property of the State,” why might 
not both of these things be undertaken with a fair 
chance of success? Would it disfranchise large 
numbers of voters? They are already illegally 
distranchised, and at the least the change would 
have the appearance of semi-legality, while a 
proper provision for schools would afford the 
ignorant citizen an opportunity, almest a cer- 
tainty, of gaining the ballot, whereas now, so 
far as I have been able to see, if he be black, he 
has little chance to obtain an education, and less 
assurance that his vote will count if be does 
emerge from his ignorance. 

Until South Carolina, for example, gives some 
such unmistakable evidence of her real senti- 
ments. is there sufficient ground for assuming 
that the present state of affairs results less from 
a prejudice against race and color, than from an 
aversion to ignorance and the results it is likely 
to entail If the 
then no progress is made toward a solution of 
the © problem ” by disguising the truth. If, on the 
you are right in asserting that 
chief cause of the 


prejudice 1s against the race, 


other hand, 
Ip 
troubles, that fact ought to be established be- 
yond a doubt, that the united energies of the 


country may be directed speedily and energeti- 


norance is the sole or 


cally to its removal. K. 


COLUMB O., Qetober 19, 188: 

[The re who represent the 
property an l State” in 
South Carolina are not asmuch troubled about 


n why those ‘ 
intelligence of the 
the ienorant white vote as about the ignorant 


black vote, is simple enough. The ignorant 
whites vote with the intelligent whites on vital 
and never has been 


questions There is not 


] 


any danger thus far of the ignorant whites 


setting up an ignorant white government, ad 
ministered by illiterate white thieves. @We are 
not defending this inconsistency ; we simply 
explain it, but it ought not to need explana 
tion.— En, NATION. | 


rl LANGUAGE OF FINLAND 


To THE Eprror or Tre NATION: 


Sin: Lhave just come across a curious diver- 
gen f statement m two eminently respectable 
books of reference. I was looking for informa 
tion a status of the Swedish language in 
Finland, Turning to the article Finland in the 
new ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 1 found the fol- 
lowing: ‘* The use of the Finnish tongue is every- 


to th 





where encouraged, though the upper classes 
mostly use Swedish”; also, in another column, 
this: ‘* The official language is Swedish.” Thus 
Mr. J. S. Keltie. I then looked at the corre- 
sponding article by Clemens Petersen in John- 
son’s ‘ Cyclopaedia,’ and found him saying: ‘* To- 
day the Finnish language is the official language 
of the country. It is heard in the church, tie 
court, the school, the theatre, and the educated 
circles of society.” It would seem as if one or 


the other of these gentlemen must be wholly or | 


in part mistaken.— Yours respectfully, 
CALVIN THOMAS. 
ANN ARBOR, Micu., October 26, 1885. 


Notes. 
JAMES ANGLIM & Co., Washington, will shortly 
have ready for delivery ‘A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of All U. 8S. Government Publications,’ 
from July 4, 1776, to March 4, 1881, prepared by 
order of Congress under the direction of Ben. 
Perley Poore. This important work will, as the 
first date shows, include the publications of the 
Confederation. It has, of course, an index, com- 
prising a vast number of proper names. 
Townsend MacCoun has in press a complete 
Aruch or lexicon of the Targum, Talmud, and 
Midrash. One thousand copies only will be 
printed, from type, 500 for saie in Europe, and 
500 in this country. It will consist of eight 
quarto volumes, the first to be issued in Decem- 
ber and the remainder at intervals of three 
months each, and the work will be sold only by 
Its author is Dr. Alexander Kohut, 


subscription. 


| of the Lexington Avenue Synagogue. 


‘What We Really Know about Shakespeare’ 
is the title of a work, now in the press of Roberts 
Bros., from the pen of Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall. 
Her preface tells that she was prompted to it by 
listening to some ignorant lectures on Shakspere, 
full of vilification or of Baconian speculation; and 
that her special audience is the young. The nucleus 
of the book is an address delivered by the author 
before the Shakspere Club in Washington in 
April last. 

Under the sensational title ‘Tried by Fire,’ a 
text-book on China painting, by 8. 8S. Frackelton, 
will be published by D. Appleton & Co. 

‘The Letters of Frances Ridley Havergal,’ 
edited by her sister, are announced by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 

R. Worthington will publish immediately 
‘Conspiracy: a Cuban Romance,’ with a slant at 
Washington society and politics, by Gen. Adam 
Badeau. ; 

Frederick Warne & Co., 20 Lafayette Place, 
have made arrangements with the holders of the 
English copyright for an entirely new edition of 
Marryat’s ‘Masterman Ready,’ illustrated with 
up wards of sixty illustrations, specially engraved 
by E. J. Wheeler. 

We learn that Doctor Martineau is correcting 
and revising his book, ‘ Types of Ethical Theory, 
expressly for the American edition, and that the 
Clarendon Press is proceeding with it as rapidly 


as possible. 





A beok of Rumanian Fairy Tales, collected by 
Mite Kremnitz, and translated by J. M. Perci- 
val; and ‘ Wishmaker’s Town,’ a collection of 
poems by Mr. Wiliam Young, author of the 
Arthurian tragedy, ‘* Pendiageri,” produced by 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett, a few years ago, are in 
the press of Henry Holt & Co. 

We ought to have mentioned last week that 
Ingram’s monograph on Poe's ‘ Raven’ is pub- 
lished in this country by A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Prang & Co, have in mind to publish a series 
of war pictures by Mr. T. de Thulstrup, whose 
work in this vein has often been seen in the 
Century. 











We are glad to learn that Mr. C. N. Caspar's 
‘Directory of Antiquarian Booksellers’ has paid 
for its mere cost in money outlay. 

The papers on the Salon of Madame Mobl, con- 
tributed to the Atlantic by Miss Kathleen 
O'Meara, will be published in London by Richard 
Bentley and in Boston by Roberts Brothers. 

After Mr. Lawrence Hutton’s thorough book 
about the ‘ Literary Landmarks of London,’ 1t is 
not a little surprising to see in Mr. Bentley’: re- 
cent list of announcements a volume on * Literary 
London; the Haunts of Her Men of Letters,’ Ly 
C. A. Ward. Another of Mr. Bentley’sannounce- 
ments is more welcome. It is a quarto volume 
called *Old Miscellany Days, and containing 
thirty-three stories selected from the Bentley's 
Miscellany of half a century ago. It is to 
be illustrated by Cruikshank’s plates, which have 
not been printed from siuce their tirst use for the 
magazine. 

The series of papers on * Wicdsor’ which Mr. 
W. J. Loftie, the learned historian of London, 
has been contributing to the Fortfo!to, will shortly 
be pulbiished by Seeley & Co. in a quarto volume, 
with all the etchings and illustrations in the text. 
It will be a pleasant companion to Mr. A, Lang’s 
‘Oxford’ and Mr. R. L. * Edin- 
burgh.” The same publishers will also issue soon 
Mr. W. M. Conway’s ‘Reynolds and Gainsbo- 
rough,’ with sixteen illustrations. 

A sbilling edition of Thackeray's ‘ Paris Sketch 
Book,’ with more than fifty illustrations, has re- 
cently been issued in London by his publishers, 
who have been moved thereto, probably, by the 
early expiration of tke copyright. 

An English student of the stage, Mr. Robert 
W. Lowe, has been for a long while collecting 
material for a ‘ Bibliography of Theatrical Lite- 
rature,’ to contain the titles of all books and pam- 
phlets relating to the English stage (exclusive of 
plays). Mr. Lowe has now printed a specimen 
page of his work. It is alphabetically arranged 
under persc ns and leading subjects. A full and 
exact bibliographical] description of each work is 
given, with an explanatory note by the compiler 
and an indication of the present price. If the 
whole book 1s as careful and as fuil as this speci- 
men page, it will be of the greatest use to all 
who are interested in histrionic biography and 
dramatic criticism. Mr. Lowe has printed this 
page in the hope that he may receive sufficient 
offers of subscriptions to warrant his undertak 
ing its publication. His address is Halden 
Villa, Park Villas, Lower Norwood, S. E., Lon- 
don. 

We have noted the forthcoming 
American series of ** Books for the Bibliophile,” 
and the French series of ‘‘Causeries d'un Ami 
To these we now add an Engiish 
series, the ** Book-Lover’s Library,” which is to be 
edited by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, and to cover the 
whole field of bibliophily and bibliography. Mr. 
Wheatley will write the volumes telling how to 
form, how to arrange, and how to catalogue a 
library, and how to make an index. Mr. Biades 
will pr: vide ‘* Chapters on the History of Print- 
ing,” and there will be others on a ‘“ History of 
Playing Cards,” on ** Old Cookery Books,” and 
the ** Literature of Local Institutions,” this last 
by Mr. G. L. Gomme. 

What is meant by Decoration, and what by 
Illustration? are questions suggested by the 
costly quarto edition of Holmes’s ‘ Last Leaf,’ 
just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. 
George Wharton Edwards and Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith divide the designs—the latter avoiding 
all the figure pieces; the former inventing these 
and all the *‘Gecoration.” In the end does the 
poem mean more to us than it did before¢ Has 
the eye been pleased, the imagination aided, the 
poet complimented, more than would have been 
the case if the familiar verses bad been printed 


Stevenson's 


recent ly 


des Livres.” 
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on a single page in the simple elegance of the 
best typography / We cannot, for ourselves, 
answer these questions in the atlirmative, while 
ready to praise Mr. Smith's charcoal landscape 
compositions (excepting tbe graveyard scene, 
where the tree forms are ugly) for real artistic 
beauty and feeling—not alwavs suggestive of the 
verse illustrated more than of anything else im 
particular. Mr. Edwards's lettering, and fantas- 
tic ornament, and cheap and meagre symbolism 
are not atoned for by beauty of line or any true 
sense of the decorative in art. His landscapes are 
vague, and his employment of the moon at un- 
seasonable hours highly reprehensible. The 
poet’s mingled pathos and humor are but feebly 
reflected in Mr. Edwards's figures. Dr. Holmes 
furnishes on his part a fresh autograph of the 
poem for facsimile, and a little history of the 
production, in which there is a curious revela- 
tion of Poe’s approval of it that 
got beyond the MS, now in Dr. Holmes’s posses- 


never 


sion. 
added to the other classes of purchasers who will 
be attracted to this holiday volume by its exter- 
nal and internal sumptuousness. 

The incongruity of the two sets of designs just 
discussed is striking ata glance. There is a little 
of this in the adornment of E. De Amicis’s * Spain 
and the Spaniards’ as now issued ! 


Poe’s worshippers must accordingly be 


from the 
Knickerbocker Press (G. P. Putnam's Sons), in 
a “Guadalguivir Edition.” The letter-press is 
handsome indeed, the paper a so-called vellum, 
the margins spacious, and the binding elegant. 
As decoration, however, the note struck by the 
title-page is a false one: the free-hand lettering 
and general composition are unlovely. The re- 
sources of the Knickerbocker Press in plain type 
would, we are sure, have produced a far better 
result. The illustrations proper are of three 
sorts—vignettes printed separately on Japan paper 
and aflixed to the heads of chapters ; full-paze 
etchings; and full-page photogravures They 
represent landscapes, buildings, inbabitants, 
manners and customs, and well-known pictures 
by Munillo and Velasquez. 
out of key with the rest of the manufacture, hav- 
ing the appearance of ** processed ~ pen-and-ink 
drawings. The honor of a separate impression 
and attachment to the page seems beyond thei 
worth. The etchings (by Platt, R. 8. Gifford, S 
Colman, and others) and 
have fared badly in the printing: there are hardly 
half-a-dozen that are not muddy: and here again 
we feel that the standard of the printing-office 
and the press-room has not been maintained by 
the art department. Still, it must be said that 
all these illustrations are pertinent and legitimate, 
and do en masse contribute to the effe 
after in making this luxurious edition, Of the 
work itself there is no need to speak at this late 
day. Itis delightful reading 

Mr. A. B. Frost wasa proper choice for illus 
trator of Mr. Stockton’s mirth-provoking * Rud- 
just issued afresh, with a profu 


The vignettes ar 


photogravures alike 
! 


‘t sought 


der Grange, 
sion of designs, by 
Here the ** process” reproduction 1s quite in place 
and Mr. Frost's pencil fairly divides the honors 
with Mr. Stockton’s pen. 

Estes & Lauriat send us ‘ Sartor 
one of ** Carlyle’s Choice Works”—a series con- 
cerning which no other information is contained 
The form is neat. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


Resartus* as 


between these covers. 


A hint to the unemployed rich is contained in 
the opening paper of Le Livre for October, on 
the printing establishment founded in the 
Chateau de Dampierre, by the Duchesse de 
Luynes, who issued (till private offices 


were suppressed by Napoleon in 1510) seventeen 
works, beginning with ‘ Robinson Crusoe’in a 
French interlinear translation, and a metrical 
version of Gray’s ‘ Elegy, in 1797. How much 
the amateur millionaire might do in this direction 


t 


} 


without injuriously competing with unendowed 
printing-offices! 
this number is the discovery that Rachel's much 
admired and high-priced autograph epistles to 
her friends were bold trans:ripts of those writ 
ten for her on demand by Adolphe Crémieux, 
statesman of IMS and IS70 
lhe chief illustrations are a copy or an impres- 


The most curious news item in 


the well-known 


sion of Cruikshank’s plate combining in one de- 
sign the characters of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
and a folding plate representing the chambre du 
cwur de Voltaire, drawn frow the room itself in 
the Chateau de Ferney in 1781. The walls in this 
bed- chamber are bung with some forty portraits, 
Whose cLaracteristic traits are here passably pre- 
served, as we may see in Franklin's case. Con 
dorcet, St. Lambert, Helvetius, Marmontel, 
D’Aiembert, Turgot, Diderot, La Harpe, Frede 
rick If., Stanislas, Mme. Dudeffand, Ninon de 
Encles, with many dukes, princes, statesmen, 
and other celebrities, both male and female, can 
be made out by the names inscribed below each 

Professor G. W. Hough, some time Director otf 
the Dudley Albany, and now 
Director of the Dearborn Observatory, Chicago, 


Observatory at 


in his last annual report on this latter institution 
describes minutely a new apparatus of his own 
devising and construction for recording the 
exact time of any required astronomical observa 
tion. All these records, if made mechanically, 
are ordinarily obtained by means of t!e chro 
broken line, traced 
spirally about arevolving evlinder, The breaks, 
measured to zive the time 


nograph, which gives a 
according!y, must be 
a very considerable labor when large numbers of 
wrded auto 
Protessor Hough's device, known as 


meridan observations have been re 
matically 
the ‘printing chronograph,” obviates all this 
labor by making at once a printed record of the 


ime of each observation; an end accomplished 


? 


by systems of clock-work carrving enzraved 


brass tvpe-wheels at suitable velocities, These 
Wheels are readily set to indicate the time of the 
standard clock, and the motion of the train of 
Wheels is concrolled by the pendulum of the same 


time-piece. The printing is effected through an 


electro-magnet, the armature of which carries 
three flexible arms to which the printing ham 
mers are attached. The recorded observations 
appear upon a fillet of paper about two inches 
thus ready for immediate nu- 
Professor Houg 


ng chronograph in use, and its 


merical reduction h’sinstrument 


is the only print 


superior accuracy and great saving of labor may 
be hoped to bring it into verv general service. 
By a decree published September 14 the govern 


rs and principal magistrates of the three Baltic 


provinces were directed henceforth to conduct 
their business and correspondence in the Russian 
lanzuage. The local magistrates are still allowed 
to use the German, Lithuanian, and Esthonian, 


except in business relating to the other provinces 


rtot tmperial Government, in which case 
they must use t Russian. A radical change 
so is being carried out in the Russian schools 


and universities. The rector, instead of being 


ted by the professors, as heretofore, is ap- 
pointed by the minister from three designated 
professors ; while the professors themselves will 
longer be chosen by their colleagues, but will 

| mninat i by the Government. Almost all 
powers of the rector have passed to the Gov- 

y inspector. The students, too, are. now 
required to wear a uniform, and the whole ten- 
det ; give education in Russia a military 
chara * General Novikoff, for instance, the 
i i of the well-known authoress, has been 


put at the head of the St. Petersburg school sys- 
tem. While by these and other measures educa- 
tion is being restricted more and more to the 
wealthy and aristocratic classes, M. Prugavin 
has been showing in the Pensée Russe the fatal 





power of superstition among ¢ 1» 
Within comparatively recent t 

been more than 1 authent 

cide in obedhence to a lief that 

death was the only escape f? t i 
ment, In some instances whole vi 

voted themselves to self-destruction | ta 


or by fire 


Ihe latest acquisition of the Gorma 
Africa is the district of | 
coast to the south of Zanzibar, and 
port Dar-Es-Salan r t 
which had been previously purchased 


therefore, a direct route t1 
sea, It is intimated that roa 


trade will be immelintely t \ 
to Dr. Nachtigal is about to | 
principal geographical so ( 
Cape Palmas, where he is | 


A special map et Africa 
OOO, in ten sheets, is to bey lis 
thes in Gotha, by way 


dredth anniversary « “ 


Sundry works o1 


be despatched sumumarils | { 
Primer’ (A, S. Barnes & 4 
voung readers s { 


‘Practical Work in 1 s 
Was specially des 
ology and hvgiem | meur'y \ 


have a pupils’ edit 





the complement o 
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trand), arepriut f nt s 

a coliection of a 
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studies of sanitary «1 


ing to find methods at pparat " ' 
vears ago seemed trust. \ 

abandoned ander the adv anced id 

aAgre Se worn whi itl 

stantly utpouring Wha t \ 
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trembling to the evils that w ‘ t 

caped by the skin of our t 

homes of our childl 1 W j 
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who think they are living in sa 
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Warin 


Pe 


House’ 


‘s latest 


Henry Holt & Cx Mental 


of such subjects is a necessary prelimina 
physical drainage that he advocat In hi 

face from the Naples Zoological Stati Doctor 
Dolley hopes that the pages of his ‘7 f 
Racteria Investigation’ (S. E. Cassino & Co} will 
stimulate American investigators to the car 
study of Schizomycetes. The theme is one of di 
rect control in the patholozy of the future, and 
there is much practical information in the b 
The table of contents is full, but ther -noin 


dex 


—The anticipation of cholera has properly di 
rected general attention to its presumed cause 
and its prevention, and has renev 
interest in its treatment Di. Alfred Stil 
‘Cholera’ (Lea Bros.) and Dr EE. C. Wendt 
‘Asiatic Cholera’ (Wm. Wood & Co) are excel 
lent representatives of the 
literature. Doctor Koch’s doctrine, that the so 
called comma bacillus is always present in tri 


better class of this 


cholera and is probably its cause, has viven an 
apparent simplicity to the etiology of the disense, 
and challenges in a new field the resources of the 
materia medica, But it is not indisputably set- 
tled that this bacillus is found in cholera alone, 
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or that it is always present in that disease, nor 
that it is present only as a cause, Nor, whatever 
additions must be made, are the older studies 
rendered useless. Neither of these authors ac 
cepts the Koch theory as proved, although Doc- 
tor Wendt admits that it has much in its favor. 
Doctor Stillé’s monograph may be commended 
as an admirable review of the subject, excellent 
in style and trustworthy as to fact, and quite 
sufficient for the general reader and the active 
physician. A layman can understand nearly all 
of it; few physicians can improve its advice. 
Doctor Wendt’s more voluminous work, four 
associates assisting, is an encyclopedia of nearly 
all that is known or believed upon the subject, 
and is especially adapted to the wants of the 
scientific student, who is as much interested in 
the post-mortem revelations as in the therapeutic 
relations of the disease. It is quite certain that 
the investigations of the past have shown, in a 
general way, that food contamination is a pre- 
dominant cause, and that cleanlivess and tem- 
perance are aids to avoidance. The blind dread 
of the pestilence no longer strikes the intelligent 
classes with panic when the disease is announced. 
There is much cause to hope that, as now we can 
keep its march under a limited control, so in the 
future we may be better able to rescue those 
actually stricken. But thus far cholera is a con- 
spicuous illustration of the truth of the medical 
maxim, that those diseases for which the greatest 
number of remedies are advised are the ones that 
are least susceptible to any. Prevention has out- 
runcure. But the sick need healing as much as 
the well need protection, and the outlook thus 
far is dark. There is one minor error into which 
both books fall. What is known as the non- 
emetic use of ipecac has been advocated of late 
years on plausible theoretical grounds, This, as 
noticed, is misunderstood as the ordinary emetic 
and elimination method, and is condemned as 
such. Itis really before the profession for trial. 
Until some positive discovery is made, the Ame- 
rican physician need hardly go beyond these two 
books for an intelligent comprehension of cholera 
and cholera methods, 


—The publication of the ‘‘ dictata” or abstracts 
of Lotze’s lecture courses—the translation of the 
one on psychology by C. L. Herrick (Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.: S. M. Williams), and of the one on 
practical pbilosopby or ethics by Prof. G. T. 
Ladd, of Yale (Boston: Ginn & Co.)—and espe- 
cially the publication by Scribner & Welford of 
the long-promised, long-delayed translation of 
the ‘ Microcosmus,’ in two large volumes, make 
the best of Lotze now about as accessible in Eng- 
lish as in German. No German philosopher, not 
even Schovenhauer, can be put into easy-going 
English so readily and completely as Lotze, and 
no one, perhaps, is so well fitted to bridge the 
chesm between Anglo American and German 
philosophical thought, between the literary and 
the philosophical standpoint, or between mate- 
rialism and idealism, as this great apologist of 
the Gemiith, the noblest of modern mystics, the 
most sentimentakof all psychologists, Emerson’s 
transcendentalism is of a so:newhat different type, 
but not more pronounced, and Herbert Spencer's 
altruism and insistance on pleasure and pain as 
ultimate ethical motives have a different setting, 
and are urged with less psycnological insight and 
less emotional glow, but are no more fundamental. 
The * Microcosmus,’ meaning Man, will always 
remain the autbor’s chief work. It was written 
when his powers were at tneir best, and he has 
said little before or since which is not summa- 
rized or implied init. It is emphatically a pro- 
duct of its time, the work of an wsthetic soul 
torn with opposite inclination to the mechanical 
and the spiritual views of the universe ; and it 
represents a form of self-indulgence to which 





» 


more than one vigorous mind has turned which 
nature or training has brought up squarely to 
face the long, tedious, and more self-sacrificing 
task of testingthe elements and activities of the 
soul by the sterner, more impersonal methods of 
scientific research, Some of his problems are 
already losing their interest, others are being 
solved, and others still are in the focus of dis- 
cussion ; but it is not too much to say that even 
the latter are now of chiefest interest to students, 
and have a value only as propxdeutic to the more 
masculine philosophy now postulated by both life 
and science 


—For beginners, Lotzeanism is the best of all 
German systems yet at all current in English, 
but its value is almost purely pedagogical. So 
personal is its character that it can satisfy the 
mental and moral exigencies of no other human 
being but its somewhat fantastic author. Much 
of Lotze’s merit isformal. This appears not only 
in the equal length of his paragraphs, the tive 
chapters into which each of the nine books is 
divided, ete., but also in the roundness and finish 
of his periods, and the studied elegance of many 
paragraphs which make condensation (so easy 
with many writers in philosophy) so mutilating 
for Lotze. He appears at his worst if we serious- 
ly use the well-made index to help ourselves by 
learning all his thought in the exigencies of spe- 
cial study or research upon any of the many 
topics he treats. Here, where the writings of the 
friends of his youth, Briicke, Ludwig, Helmholtz, 
ete., are of such value, Lotze is almost worth- 
less. His dualism arises from the fact that he 
never feit the poetic inspiration of science, nor 
the scientific value of mythology, and that thus 
his intellect and heart were trained in different 
schools, and the sadness with which this schism 
seemed to him to have invested the world was all 
hisown. Hartmann once seriously discussed the 
question whose philosophy was best adapted to 
the needs of cultivated women, and concluded 
thatit was hisown. We believe itis Lotze’s, and 
might instance, as one slight indication that this 
is sv, the extraordinary degree in which the 
two ladies to whom we owe Lotze’s English 
dr. ss, have reflected the spirit and sentiment of 
the author in their version. Despite the long 
list of errata and several confused sentences we 
have hit upon, many of his best passages have 
inspired his trarslators to an idiomatic per- 
fection which almost mikes us feel that the 
tuthor’s mind woull have moved more freely 
ind fitly m Eazlish than in German. That 
bis thoughts grew more systematic and con- 
‘entrated in his later dictata was to have been 
expecied, but even here it is literature far more 
than dogma—more, in fact, than true philosophy. 


—The fourth volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
imposing ‘Dictionury of National Biography’ 
(Macmillan) ends with Biber, and includes a 
large proportion of very eminent names. Bede, 
the explorer Beke, Sir Charles Bell, Belzoni, Je- 
remy Bentham, Richard Bentley, Bishop Berke 
ley, and Thomas Bewick are representative types. 
More space is deservedly allotted to Bentham 
than to any of these, though part of its extension 
is due to repetitions, the writer seeming to have 
caught some of his subject’s disorderliness. It is 
to Bentham, we are told, that we owe the coin- 
ing of the indispensable words international, 
codify, and minimi-+e. Scarcely less interesting 
is the account of his distinzuisbed brother Suir 
Samuel Bentham, whose inventiveness took an- 
other turn fromthe philanthropist’s, except when 
they worked together on the Panopticon —a pr-- 
son Which bas seemiugly just been imitated in 
one cf our Western towns. Mr. Austin Dobson, 
of course, writes on Lewick, and indeed none of 
the engrave:’s family is omitted, unless [-abella’s 
subordination to ber sister Jane be called omu- 
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sion. Pelzoni is presented in a very attractive 
manner. Afra Behn is called the George Sand 
of the Restoration, and is treated tenderly. She 
was “the first female writer who had lived by 
her pen in England,” and she was also the first 
to introduce milk punch into that country. So 
Gen. W. Belford (1709-1780) first introduced the 
fife; John Bell (1745-1831) was the first } rinter 
to discard the long s from his fonts ; Henry Bell 
(this surname is very numerous, as are al.o Ben- 
net, Berkeley, and Bernard) built the first steam- 
ship (the Comet) that plied regularly on any Eu- 
ropean river ; and as he is alleged to have given 
the hint to rulton, so Patrick Bell is held up as 
a rival of McCormick in the mvention of the 
reaper. The American department, so to speak, 
is well peopled, not only with Englishmen who 
are associated with this continent as explorers, 
like Beechey, Belcher, and Best ; or colonial gov- 
ernors, like Bernard and Bellingham; ,or sojourn- 
ers, like Berkeley; but also with men whose lives 
were so largely American as were Anthony Bene- 
zet’s, Judah P. Benjamin’s, and James Gordon 
Bennett’s. Benjamin’s remarkable career is 
sketched with admiration, not wholly blind, 
however, to cis-Atlantic defects. Bennett is 
handled very gingerly, and one gets no hint of 
the ‘‘satanic” character of the press which he 
founded end conducted, nor of its malign influ- 
ence upon tie destiny of this country. 





—Joseph Foster, well known to our readers as 
the editor of a new British Peerage and of works 
on the County Families of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, has issued the prospectus of two new un- 
dertakings in which Americans should feel a 
strong interest. Having bought the MS. ‘Col 
lection of Oxford Matriculations from 1581 to 
1869,” and tie similar *‘ Collection of Marriage 
Licenses for Canterbury,” made by the late Col. 
Joseph L. Chester, Mr. Foster proposes to print 
them if subscribers can be obtained. No more 
important collections have ever been prepared in 
the field of English genealogy, and the under- 
taking sosuccessfully carried out by an American 
was a source of national pride to us. After Colo- 
nel Chester's decease, the disposition of his valu- 
able manuscripts was a matter of lively curiosity, 
and it is well that these have fallen into so good 
hands. Mr. Foster proposes to print the Oxford 
records in two volumes, at ten guineas the set. 
Two subscriptions together will be at nine gui- 
neas apiece, and three at eight guineas apiece. 
The Marriage Licenses (Bishop of London’s Of- 
fice 1521 to 1828, Dean of Westminster 1599 to 
1699, Faculty Office,Canterbury, 1545 to 1869, and 
Vicar-General’s Office, Canterbury, 1660 to 1679) 
will be issued in a series of five volumes, at ten 
guineas per set, the edition to consist of 250 co- 
pies. These books will be of great value to ge- 
nealogists, and should not be wanting in all 
large libraries which attempt to secure standard 
works of reference. Itis to be hoped that the re- 
sponse from: American buyers will be hearty and 
prompt. 


—Contemporary movements in American lite- 
rature, or what at least may be called contem}:0- 
rary movements, pass not unnoticed in Italy. 
In a recent number of that solid fortnightly, the 
Nuova Antologia, E. Nercioni devotes an article 
to ‘I Poeti Americani,” tracing the first begin- 
nings of the poesia Americana to the ‘ Natchez,’ 
the ‘René,’ and the ‘ Atala’ of Chateaubriand. 
The romances of Cooper announced the earliest 
genuine inspiration drawn from soil characteris- 
tically American, In Longfellow the Anglo- 
Germanic imitator is all that the Italian critie 
can see-au imitator who represents rather the 
feuilal literature of Germany and Spain as it 
thrills in tie lines and veins cf Ubland, Novalis, 
Riickert, Heine, the romancero, and the cancio- 
1, nero, than the beld, novel, democratic tendencies 
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of new America. Poetry really American is pro- 
nounced to be something rude, primitive, full of 
natural magnetic music, resonant of lakes, llanas, 
tropic wildernesses, and vast cataracts. It pos- 
sesses a note of originality, individuality, de- 
mocracy—strange to say, mysticism, and mysti- 
cism of a new kind, poetic und positive at once, 
precise, mathematical, and yet fantastic—the di- 
agrams of Legendre swimming in the visions of 
Swedenborg. Such are the characteristics of Poe 
and his long stream of tales grotesque and ara- 
besque. But who are the American poets? The 
author answers laconically: Emerson, Poe, Low 
ell, Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, and Walt Whit- 
man. Bryant is said to luxuriate in a pompous 
diction, and is only occasionally ** Amemean.’ 
Whittier, with all his trembling enthusiasm, pas- 
sion, and sensibility, is too inglese. As yet, in- 
deed, there has been no American genius of the 
first rank, though poets and publicists, romancers 
and critics, humorists and historians abound. No 
transatlantic poet has shown the power and pro- 
fundity of Browning. the artistic perfection of 
Tennyson, the marvellous musical effects of 
Swinburne; no thinker has equalled Carlyle ; 
no critic there is comparable to Ruskin. To stir 
laughter and tears is still the supreme gift of 
Charles Dickens; satire is the peculiar atmos 
phere of Thackeray ; psychological romance is 
the unrivalled sphere of George Eliot. But Ame- 
rica is not absolutely destitute, after all: there is 
Poe ; there is—Walt Whitman! These, me ju- 
dice, are true representatives of America: the 
one admirable for the plastic perfection, the crys- 
talline transparency, the curious felicity of his 
style, which, in the critic’s estimation, recalls at 
once Foscolo, Keats, and Shelley; the other ** sa- 
vagely ” American, recalling all in a breath Job, 
the prophets, and Shakspere. Mr. Whitman par- 
ticularly, Nencioni finds, realizes the European 
ideal of what an American poet should be—the 
old conventional hero of ‘ primeval forests,” 
sounding waterfalls, and limitless ‘tall talk.” 
Only the author of **‘ Hamlet” is said to have 
equalled Poe in his knowledge of the great mys- 
tery of death. 
ty ’that glimmers over the work of Baudelaire 
is not found 1n the work of the master, Lowell is 
delightfully American, though even the ‘ Biglow 
Papers,’ written in Jankee dialect, recall Euro- 
pean models. 


GENERAL HAZEN’S MILITARY MEMOIRS. 


The * phosphorescence of impuri- 


A Narrative of Military Service. 
W. B. Hazen. 
pp. 450. 


By General 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. Svo, 
Few officers of the army are more generally 
known than the author of this volume. His posi- 
tion as Chief of the Signal Service has kept him 
prominently before the country for several 
years, and his controversy with Secretary Lin- 
coln in regard to the Greely rescue expedition 
put him 1na focus of criticism and discussion for 
some time. The court-martial and court of in- 
quiry which were the result of his charges 
against General Stanley, and the recriminations 
which grew out of it, aiso excited lively interest, 
in military circles at least,a httle cariier. It 
has also beva understood that his relations with 
General Sheridan have been, in diplomatic lan- 
guage, “strained,” and tbe present volume would 
seem to date the ill feel.ng as far back as the bat- 
tle of Missionary Ridge. A bit of a quarrel -vith 
Gen. Gordou Granger comes to the surface in uis 
narrative, and it, ould be only an affectation of 
ignorance of current military opinion to avoid 
saying that these things have quite widely been 
attributed to an aptitude for getting into het 
water. 

Yet General Hazen did solid and honorable 
service in the war, the narrative of which, from 











his standpoint, has real v-lue. He is the author 
of a useful book upon the organizarion and in 
struction cf armies, based upon his observations 
in Europe since the close of our civil war. He 
has evidently considerable talent for organiza 
tion, and went earnestly into the task of drilling 
and instructing the young volunteers under hin, 
from the day that he was trarsferred, in 180! 
froma lieutenancy in the Eighth Regular Infan 
trv to the coloneley of the Forty-tirst Oh An 
unprejudiced reader of the offlvial record of his 
military career will sey that it abundantly im 
plies courage, zeal, and intelligence: vet the per 
sonal quarrels and an.wosities in which he has 
had part have bad the uuhappy effect of makinz 
officers of equal rank or higher grade thau la 
own ready to deny him every sollierly quakt 
Under such circumstimces as the-e, a book 
from him upon his ml tary service will be cu 
rivusly scanned by read -rs of very Coren? 
dilections It is evident ata glance that the vs 
lume is primarily designed for the otlicvers and 
men of Hazen’s brigade in the Army of the Cum 
berland. 
erin the Army of the Tennessce is subordinated 
in handling 
that the woodcuts are so coarse) are mostly of 


His later service as division ¢omtmeand 
The numerous portraits (tis a pity 


the under officers in his) original com ioan? 
The narrative sticks very closely, too, to the op. 
rations, the internal discipline, and the instru 
tion of his own command, and although the au 
thor does not hesitate to express opinions upon 
larger events in passing, these are nevertheless 
offhand judgments which are seldom reasoned 
out, and do not profess to be supported by any 
marshalling of evidence. Indeed, in several in 
stances they have been made without refreshin; 
the memory by easily accessible reports and 
cuments, and conutama errors in fact. 

General Hazen does not ignore the controver 
sies to which we have alluded, for while he shows 
a disposition to avoid personal acrimosy, he cis 
tinctly tells us in his preface that the narratiy 
‘touches on and may set at rest a few disputed 
questions of fact, and crosses the lines of certain 
personal controversies about which the pubhe an 
supposed to know littl The book must ther 
fore be looked at from two points of view: firs 
as a narrative of facts, and second, as a contribu 
tion to the controversial history of the late war 
Under the latter head it may fairly be examined 
to see whether it reveals any traits in the au 
thor’s character 
versy, and help to explain the antagonisms o* 


which would provoke 


which he himself makes no secret. From this 
side it becomes a curious psychological study 
and might be the subject of a chapter entitled 
The Personal Equation in Military Matters 
The story of the honorable service of the au 

thor and of his troops is straightforward and in 
teresting ‘be instruction and drill of new 
troops is really the theme which the book makes 
most of, and to this end the regimental and 
brigade orders are copied with a minuteness and 
repetition of topic which would be excessive if 


this purpose were not kept in mind. The lesson 


inculcated is, that a regiment of American volun 
teers may be transformed inte model soldiers in 
a surprisingly short time, if the colonel under- 
stands his work and can unite firm and stead) 
discipline with intelligent and unflagging mstruc 

tion and dnl’. The method of doing this is shown 
in detailand with commendable clearness. On 


this subject the book may rightly become an au 


thority. 

The controversies to which General Hazen 
gives some attention include an accusation ot 
misconduct at Shiloh, a charge of appropriating 
at Missionary Ridge cannon captured by Sher.- 
dan's civisicn, and an arrest at Dandridge, La-t 
Tennessee, by order of Gen. Gordon Granger. 
The last of those was a mater of trifing impor. 


tance, qui 


rapid charge throug! ler 
ing Occasionally toreform., They therefore came 
unexpectedly, in) a disordered condition, upon 
fresh troops and were easily routed. His own wan 
dering from them:was an awkward accident, and 
nothing more We have to look for other rea 
sons whv this should have been the oecasion of 


violent recrimination, and we must think they 


are found in the personal equation to which we 


have alluded. The importance of the lesson to 


be drawn from it justifies a frank treatment 
and it affords us a valuable indication of the task 
which is before historians of the civil war in 
reaching the truth by elimination of the wary 
ing effect of personal feeling and of exaggera 
tion, even in official reports. 

General Hazen does not hesitate to claim for 
his command and for himself the fuli measure of 
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credit for what they have done. The nafveté 
with which this is done must often seem a little 
strange But he hesi- 
tates no more in depreciating judgments of oth- 
ers, and makes freest use of the innuendo which is 
In a book published as this is, 
long after the war, he is entitled to a large free- 
dom in the discussion of old events ; but the cri- 
ticism relates to his official reports at the time, 
reproduced. In this battle 
of Shiloh he asserts that his brigade, being in the 
left of the three divisions of Buell’s army, which 
in its turn was on the left of Grant’s, made a di- 
agonal charge to the right, across the front, 
reaching nearly to Shiloh Church, where Sher- 
man, on the extreme rizht of the whole army, 
halted in the evening after the Confederates bad 
been driven off. On this field, as at Stone’s 
River, a monument was erected to the dead of 
‘* Hazen’s brigade,” and this unusual course was 
regarded by cther portions of the army as an 
arrozation of the hcenors of the battle. These 
things would sufficiently account for a certain 
degree of irritation. Both the positioas chosen 
for the monuments and the claims to special dis- 
We have not 
space for a full examination of the counter-alle- 
gations on these points, and will only remark 
that the tone and substance of General Hazen’s 
official reports and correspondence are undoubt- 
edly the cause of much of the ill-feeling. 

A military report is supposed to be a methodi- 
eal and clear description of the performance of 
duty by the army umt for which the report is 
made. To introduce into it criticisms of other 
commands, unless such are absolutely necessary 
to account for something done by the one report- 
To do this by innuendo or 
The officer making the re- 
port does not know what orders other troops 
may have received, and is bound to use an 
honorable courtesy toward others, and a decent 
modesty in regard to himself. Besides, his re- 
ports are not known to his codrdinate associates, 
and may imbed in the official records injuries 
which can never become the subject of fair in- 
vestigation, and may never become public in the 
Still again, he 
is not the judge of others who are not placed 
under his command, If he is witness to breaches 
of duty, he may openly and boldly prefer charges 
which he assumes an honest responsibility for, 
and may thus bring the accused person before 
a court-mattial ; and itis a good canon of mili- 
tary conduct that if 1iatters are not worthy of 
this treatment, it is unsoldierly to put the open 
or covert accusation in the body of documents 
which go inte the public records, but which may 
never come to the knowledge of the accused. 
The same principle demands of a subordinate a 
cheertul loyalty to his commanders, immediate 
to recognize that they are responsi- 
ble for ail thac is done in their presence and with 
their consent, and that they are entitled to the 
acknowledgment that it is done by their orders, 
though they may have used language of sugges- 
tion and not of actual command. These things 
are essential to the harmony and efficiency of 
any army, and are quite as important as the 
drill of the troops or the * policing” of the 
We fear that General Hazen must be 
narrative, to have failed in 
observing these simple rules, and that therein 
lies the secret of much of his military unhappi- 
\n instance or two will illustrate this in 
smalt matters as well as in more important ones. 

In December, 1862, near Nashville, Tenn., he 


to the experienced reader. 


hardest to meet, 


which are now 


tinction were severely criticised. 


ing, is unmilitary. 
sneer is yet worse. 


lifetime of the officer aspersed. 


and remote ; 


camp 
he ld, on his own 


ness, 


was ordered to take his brigade out foraging. 
In his official repert he says: ‘‘On inquiring 
where forage could be found, I was informed 


that the command which went out that day un- 
der Colonel Stanley Matthews, consisting of two 
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brigades, had skirmished all day and returned 
with half their wagons empty, and that the 
chances for procuring forage were very poor, 
but very ‘good for a fight” (‘ Narrative,’ p. 67). 
He then reports that he went out with a hundred 
and seventy wagons, filled them all, saw no ene- 
my, “and if any such were in our vicinity, the 
position of the troops was always such that no- 
thing less than an open fight with superior forces 
could have availed them anything.” 

The collocation of these things in the report is 
equivalent to an innuendo that the foraging party 
under Colonel Matthe*s had not been so handled 
as to quench the enterprise of the enemy and fill 
the wagons without opposition. But the state- 
ment is based upon an ‘‘[ was informed,” with- 
out saying by whom ; and a slur upon the officer 
who had preceded him is embodied in a report 
which Mr. Justice Matthews probably never 
heard of till this volume was published. If the 
information were to be referred to at all, it was 
only as information that precautions might be 
needed, and the introduction of names was un- 
necessary. The enhancement, at the expense of 
another, of the value of a minor service rendered, 
is the motive for the form of the report which 
will most naturally occur to the reader. The 
case only called for a simple report that he was 
ordered out, went, and came Lack with his wa- 
gous filled. 

In his more important report of his part in the 
battle of Chickamauga, General Hazen illustrates 
nearly all of the rules above mentioned by their 
conspicuous violation. On page 122, he says: 
** At this moment I met General Van Cleve, whose 
division the enemy had engaged still further to 
the right. He told me that his men had given 
way, and that he could no longer control them.’ 
The General named was neither his ccmmander 
nor his subordinate, and the bit of information 
thus preserved has no apparent connection with 
General Hazen’s duties. It was certainly an ill 
service to General Van Cleve to put it into the 
records without his knowledge. Again, on page 
123, he says: ‘* Major-General Reynolds, whose 
division had been driven back, came to this posi- 
tion soon afterward and made further disposi- 
tions of troops.” The clause we have italicised is 
no part of a proper report of Hazen’s brigade; 
he was not reporting for General Reynolds. On 
the same page he reports that a breastwork of 
logs and rails was begun by his brigade, ‘* which 
was taken up and carried through our entire di- 
vision and that of Reynolds on our right and 
Johnson and Baird on our left.” Here a bmgade 
commander is reporting for four divisions, and it 
must necessarily be on mere hearsay, too. In 
the text of the narrative he tells us that the sug- 
gestion came from the colonel of the Ninth 
Indiana. The canons we have referred to would 
have been better followed by giving credit to this 
subordinate, in the official report, and omit- 
ting the assertion of what took place in other 
commands. The value of the breastwo k is 
enlarged upon, and the natural effect on the 
minds of the authorities before whom it would 
go, would be to enhance the credit of the writer 
of the report. On page 125 he again reports for 
all that part of the army, saying no new disposi- 
tions of troops were made or attempted, ** except 
that General Reynolds’s right was somewhat 
withdrawn,” etc. He then reports where the di- 
visions of Wood, Brannan, and one division of 
the reserve were placed, thus including again 
four or five divisions. It is difficult to imagine 
that this is written by a brigade commander in 
an official report to his immediate chief. He 
adds that about four o'clock ‘‘several general 
officers at our position expressed the opinion that 
it was necessary for a brigade to move over, and, 
as they said, strike the deciding blow. No one 
appeared to have any ammunition. I found 


| upon examination that, thanks to my care in 
controlling the fire of my men, I still had about 
forty rounds per man, and, with the approval of 
my division commander, I immediately moved,” 
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etc. Who the ‘several general officers ” were, is 
not told, nor whether his own division com- 
mander, to «. hom this report was addressed, was 
one of them. The initiative of the * deciding 
blow,” anid the superior ‘‘ care in controlling the 
fire of my men,” with the apparently immaterial 
fact of the ‘“‘approval of my division com- 
mander,” do not suffer for lack of explicit asser- 
tion. The statement, a few lines further on, that 
‘‘at dusk Lreceived orders from General Thomas 
to retire on Rossville” completes the annihilation 
of the “division commander.” Simple justice to 
Gen. John M. Palmer, who commanded the divi- 
sion, requires it to be noted that he reported that 
he ordered Hazen to make the movement de- 
scribed, and that it separated the latter from the 
rest of the division for the remainder of the day. 
The case is plainly one in which, even if the facts 
are told with literal exactness by General Hazen, 
the *‘approva:” of his commander was a military 
order, for it made him responsible for results if 
they had been disastrous, whatever the phrase 
under which the approval was couched; and a 
loyal subordinate should so treat it. 

These two examples, one t- ken from a trifl.ng 
event and the other from a great one, stamp the 
character of the relations of the writer of the 
‘ Narrative’ to his associates, and we believe that 
just in proportion as readers of it have had mili- 
tary experience or imbibed its spirit, they will 
find here a key to the irritation and chafing 
which has been so common in the army and offi- 
cial circles in which General Hazen has been ac- 
tive. Whoever may be misled or influenced by 
the undue appropriation of glory or the improper 
depreciation of another which may be found in 
an official report, it will not be the competent 
historian. The vast pile of official literature con- 
cerning the war which the Government is pub- 
lishing will, in the very study of it, be an educa- 
tion to those who may mould it into history; and 
one of the first, as well as most important, lessons 
which they will learn will be to acquaint them- 
selves with the characters of the actors in the 
great scenes, not by an isolated report, but by 
the character which reveals itseif in a whole se- 
ries from the same hand. If vain-glory, jea- 
lousy, envy, and detraction are detected, the de- 
duction for this ** personal equation ” will reduce 
the historical credit of the report by a very large 
factor. Modests, loyalty, generosity, on the 
other hand, will, asthey should, multiply the va- 
lue of the documents which they are seen to cha- 
racterize. It is in this way that historical jus- 
tice is attained, and let no one doubt that compe- 
tent hands will do the work. 

But the more recently written portions of Gene- 
ral Hazen’s book also demana a brief notice. In 
writings which are in the nature of autobiogra- 
phy much is fairly allowable which would not be 
tolerated in an official report. Free criticism of 
others, whether superiors or-inferiors, may be 
indulged in without offence, if the discussion of 
great affairs seems to demand it. We should be 
far from complaining, therefore, thatin this part 
of his narrative General Hazen enters into details 
of incidents, both as to himself and others, which 
official intercourse would not permit. For many 
such we are thankful, as they give life, spirit, 
and reality to the events of which he writes. He 
is alsofully at liberty to give the results of his 
observation and reasoning in the form of opin- 
ion, without going at length into his reasons. 
He has a right to assume that his rank and expe- 
rience will give them a certain weight with his 
readers, Still, he owes it to himself and to us not 
to omit a reasonable industry in comparing his 
memory with the prominent authorities and 
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writers whose booksand reports are at his elbow. 
This he has frequently omitted to do, and the 
omission generally accompanies an indirect con- 
demnation or innuendo against another officer. 
On this point, as before, we can only give exam 
ples. 

The first relates to the engagement at Jonesbo- 
ro, Ga., when Hazen commanded a division in 
Logan's corps. Sherman was swinging his army 
south of Atlanta, and his right wing struck the 
Confederate corps of Hardee and Lee at Jonesbo 
ro. A vigorous attack was made upon Hazen’s 
division, as he says, by the whole of Lee’s corps, 
and was repulsed. Hazen adds: * This repulse 
decided Hood to evacuate Atlanta.” To this aj 
prcpriation of the results of an operation in 
ed he 
adds, that ** the failure to capture or completely 
destroy Hardee on this occasion was the finest op 


which Sherman’s whole army was ene: 





portunity lost by the Union forces, under iny ob- 
servation, during the war.” He explains fur 
ther by saying that the Confederates were al- 
ready enveloped on two sides, and 


‘*to close the other two was perfectly feasible 
and could have been done before night. Seeing 
this grand opportunity—such a one as is seldom 
scen in war, as it seemed to me—slipping away, 
on tsvo occasions I was on the point of imploring 
to be sent (although a division commander, with 
troops then confronting the enemy, with my 
pickets sharply engaged) with positive instruc 
tions for the troops bevond Davis, the Fourth 
and Twenty-third Corps, to close in and complete 
the investment; but on hearing the general in 
command siy, * Commanders there already have 
their orders,’ I did not do it. But there ar 
times when orders are not enough—-when one 
should see them executed. The failure to do so 
here was most unfortunate, and it requires but 
a glance at the map to recognize th? gravity of 
our failure” (p. 208). 





That this was intended to be a_ sufficiently 
ism of General Sherman, who is not 





severe criti 
directly named, is apparent. There is no room 
for a general analysis of it, but the characters 
tic point isthat General Hazen, though his own 
men were engaged, boiled to be sent away to 
bring up Stanley’s and Schofield’s corps, though 
they had their orders; and this he thinks ( y a 
mental process which we do not altogether fol 
low) would have deen ** seeing them executed * on 
the part of Sherman himself. General Sherman's 
‘Memoirs’ have been published some ten years, 
and General Hazen runs the risk of appearing 
ridiculous as well as inaccurate bv failing to re- 
fertothem. As to the orders for concentrating 
the corps named, Shermansays: ** I sent Captain 
Audenreid, aide-de-camp, then Colonel Poe, of 
the Engineers, and lastly General Thomas him 
self, and that is the only time duriug the cam- 
paign I can recall seeing General Thomas urge 
his horse into a gallop.” 

In a similar vein is General Hazen’s passing re 
mark in regard to the capture of Savannah--"why 
an army corps was not thrown to the east of the 
Savannah River, which seemed practicavle, and 
Hardee captured with the city, I never knew” 
p. 528). But Sherman, in his ‘ Memoirs * and re- 
ports, has taken some pains to inform the world 
on this exact point. To criticise his reasons 
intelligently is quite within the province of 
any one who may write upon the subject; 
but to fail to read them, or to affect to ignore 
them and thenclinch the condemnation with * I 
never knew,” is neither writing bistory nor criti- 
cism. Mvst inteliigent readers will say it is sim- 
ply “giving a little dig.” 

An incident reliting to the burning of Colum- 
bia, 8S. C., will close our examples of General 
Hazen’s tone and methods. After narrating 
some incidents of the occupation of the city and 
of the firing of cotton in the streets by the re 
treating Confederates, he adds: ** It was a windy 
day, anda great deal of loose cotton had been 








’ 
blown about and caucht on the fences andinthe | arts. But there isa goal d { 
branches of the shade trees along the streets. // | parts of the pal ! \ 
has been said that this had something to do with S‘ructur and st 
spreading the fire which afterward took place tieu t 
I think this very doubtful” (p. 3% On th furnishing 
same page he tells of taking supper with Genera! home 
Sherman, and then going out of doors with him Henry, and I 
when Sherman ‘remarked regretfully, * The) tosay for ti t 
hare brought it on themselves [°° We have ita l 
licized some of these phrases for the purpose of | Cardit 
noting the natural effect and ostensible purpos st 1] 
of them. Into the historic facts we cannot enter nis 
By whom had it ** been said” that the burt 
cotton and the scattered flakes of unburnt cotton | Was hardly wa Ila 
on a windy dav had ‘something to do witl found at prad t ; 
spreading the fire’! By probably every office and the / 
of the army who made a report of what rred | Sithost 
that dav, from General Sherman and General v 
Howard downward; and Sherman, in his ‘M it 
moirs, has warmly repelled the imputation « t 
either ordering or winking at the destruction prast 
the citv. <All this is treated by General Haven as Mr. Law 
some careless or casual statement, tobedismissed | fqeary t 
with ‘“*[ think it verv doubtful.” But the s 
echd quotation attributes to Sherman a dis- | Pp" uy \ 
tinct recognition that the destruction was not | ton Wol und ' 
accidental buat) retributis his, in tl face | T 
of Sberman’s public statements, is quite other | ! 
and more than a harmiless comparison 
recollections: it is an injurious innuendo, To | ! 
plead ignorance of what “has been sa 
and by w oom, would be too much in the vein as- | 
erived to d Bagstock, ft s quite within writ 
er’s province to be silent or to dispute frank! \ 
and boldly tho truth of anv historical assert 
by another, but what habit can be more vi 3 | t ‘ 
than to prepare statements which imiply w " i 
they do not distinctly stat and Ws | I 
lirectly challenged becatuse the pr bie t 
ing cannot be made demonstrative 

General Hazen’s book will havea verv 
rable value among the contributions to a in! ; > 
history of the war: but we are fi 1 t ; 
clude that that value will be somewhat diff , 
from that he had reckoned upon. Tl par’s 
which relate to the organization and internal d is ’ 
cipline of his own command will rank hig Wi ina f ’ | 
suspect that the rest will be regarded as a By God, Usha a » 
riously uaconscious disclasure of his subjeectiv 
traits of character, more than a strict! ! tiv * M 
presentation of hist ule ts 
The Hist the H ( t i 

Tudor Times. Ulustrated with O HH : 

and [Thirty Autotypes, Etehings. Engravines . : : 

Maps. and Plans. By Ernest Law, B.A., Bat 

rister at Law. London: George B & Sons: 

New York: Scribner & Welford. issi the ) 
WITHOUT having anv very salient acter > " ‘ i da r read | not 
tics Mr Law’s book is interesting. T reader look { wy in this t ip, but 
who is curious of historical minuti@ will findin Pel hy lit { 
it many points of antiquarian interest; tl lavish] t for { Mar lise bed 
ceneral reader will be attracted bv t mportant > t t to ! 
personages who are t izht into it. and t! est P 
that is given by judicious use of original authori This bo the first 1 fa pi dd 
ties. It is rather a chronicle of what went on at | t the s i i 


Hampton Court than a 








Wolsey, Henry VIL an s, Edward | somely printed in fat 
VI., Mary, Philip, and El in it squat ss is q y remn i f 
and many lesser lebrities: but there is no | che well-known portraits of tent l i 

connected story of the building. Mr. Law comes | rously illustrated with aatotypes from ori nal 
with the court, and turns his back on the palace | portraits, reproductions of old prints,typogra phic 
when the court leaves. He laments in his pre- | etebings, and new drawings reproduces ‘pro 
face that architectural writers have neglected | cess.” Their quality is not as good as the qua ty 
the palace (it seems not to occur to him thatthe | and the choice. The borrowed cuts are as the 
iryness of the architecture has anything to do | author found them, some good, some poor: same 
with this), yet he does not himself make any tho- | of the typographic etchings are good and ett 


It would | tive; but the reproductions are mostly dry and 
not be easy work todo so,and Mr. Law is more 
interested iu men and events than in palaces and 


rough study of its architecture or plan 
dull, and the new drawings for the most part 
unworthy of the book, 
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Michigan. A History of Governments. By Tho- 
mas McIntyre Cooley. [American Common- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


wealths.] Boston : 


S85 


Tue history of Michigan falls naturally into 
three periods—those of its colonization, its settle- 
At the outset the au- 
thor is hampered by the fact that, during the 
first period, there really was no Michigan, but 


ment, and its expansion. 


only the trading and military post of Detroit: 
and he is thus forced to concern himself with the 
more general ground of the history of the French 
power onthe St. Lawrence and of the Northwest 
Territcry, but with a usually close restriction of 
his narrative to such eveuts as directly concerned 
the little outwost from whose founding he starts. 
That fort in the heart of the Indian country, at 
the point of confluence of the tribes, derived its 
importance from the fur-trade and the national 
jealousy of the conflicting French and English; 
and both these were unfavorable to the opening 
of the interior, since, in the first place, the French 
ineptitude for colonization-—the absence of the 
self-governing instinct in their pioneering com- 
tunities and the impossibility of its develop- 
ment under the bureaucratic system—was never 
more strikingly displayed than on our lakes; and, 
secondly, the fixed policy of the fur monopoly 
was to make the forests a vast preserve for the 
trade, These points Judge Cooley brings out, 
and with them he joins the old story of the In- 
dians’ wrongs and their very ample contempo- 
rary vengeance, and arrives somewhat leisurely 
atthe time when Detroit passed from France to 
England, and under our Government, until, after 
being lost by Hull in 1815 and retaken, the mo 
dern commonwealth really began 

Up to this point the volume follows in the lines 
of well established histories, But with the ad 
ministration of General Cass, the real founder of 
the State, the author enters upon that special 
tield in which the utility of this sertes must lie- 
the settlement and expansicn of the great States 
When the account of this is 
well done, history will contain for the thinker 
no more impressive page. The race-character 
that buiit so many law-abiding and self-govern- 


under the Union. 


inz conmiunities, so populous, prcsperous, and 
stable that they now make the main of the na- 
tion, and the methods of their evolution, have a 
but it is a history 
of peace, and histories of peace are hard to write. 


profound interest for society. 


Judge Cooley has given but little more than half 
his volume to this matter, and has treated it in a 
very limited way, The bent of lis work is indi- 
eated by his sub-title—** A History of Govern 
ments”; and in the end this comes to mean a 
history of constitutions. If one would know how 
and when the successive industries of the State 
were built up, or in what order and under what 
influences the streams of emigration were dis- 
tributed, or would obtain a view of the actual 
modus operandi of the conversion of the pine 
forest into the ninth State of the Union, he will 
get little enlightenment from these pages. Some 
results, it is true, are stated: some few towns be- 
ides Detroit are mentivned; and there is a capi- 
tal chapter on the aspect of social life in the log 
huts, in the course of which it is pleasant to no- 





tice the author, who by tradition should be *‘ with 
good capon lined,” quietly remarking that “ all 


had wheat or corn bread and potatoes, and a 
hearty appelite necd crave nothing better.” But, 
renerally speaking, ‘oncerns itself 
with the administration cf law, and such politi- 


the history 


eal action by the ishaLitants as resulted in formu- 
tating law; and so far as the national Govern- 
ment and measures of national concern, like the 
anti-slavery movement, are involved, the dis- 
cussion consistently hangs about the law of the 
matter, 


In dealing with the changes of Michigan opin- 
ion and the growth of its Constitution and politi- 
cal convictions, the treatment is most admirable 
in breadth, grasp, and terseness. The utility of 
this history for public enlightenment now, and 
for other and particularly younger States, is 
clearly a leading consideration with the author, 
and he frequently rises to the dignity, to which 
his position and attainments fully entitle him, of 
giving what may be called Federal advice. The 
passages on the wild-cat banking, with their lucid 
exposition of an irresponsible paper currency: 
on the State loans for internal improvements, and 
the considerations which make the policy dange- 
rous and led to its negation in the Constitution; 
on the municipal loans for railrcad aid, and the 
wisdom of their being overruled by the Supreme 
Court; and those on the constitutional questions 
at issue in the war, on the extraordinary powers 
assumed by the nation,the banking act, the ta- 
riff legislation, the influence of pensions and 
river and harbor appropriations, and the army 
of the civil service—all these, some of them de- 
spatched in a chapter and some in a few para- 
graphs, are as full of sound and clean political 
sense, to use a homely illustration, as a nut is of 
meat. The bearing of the latter topics on the 
growth of public opinion and the present status of 
Michigan in the Republican party is the sufficient 
excuse tor their consideration, and the whole 
brief survey forms a rare illustration of the in- 
teraction of State and nation at present. In- 
cidentally Judge Cooley suggests a novel reason 
in disfavor of protection to the lumber interest— 
that the supply is being rapidly depleted, and it 
may be more profitable in the end to allow Ca- 
nadian lumber to share the market for the sake 
of the higher price which years are sure to 
bring. And in the case of so eminent an observer 
it is worth notice that the only bit of distinct po- 
litical prophecy runs that ‘‘the question of the 
nation’s assuming the regulation of railways is 
certain to receive at some time in the near future 
an affirmative solution.” We ought not to omit 
to say that the development of the educational 
syste which the State is so proud of, and which 
has been the parent of the education of the West, 
is dwelt on at length. Thus, while we cannot 
help wishing that a briefer treatment of the 
Detroit period had left space for a fuller and 
more varied account of the growth of the State, 
it will be seen that the book is a very valuable 
and practical contribution to conteniporary lite- 
rature. 


Kansas: The Prelude to the War for the Union. 
By Leverett W. Spring. [American Common- 
wealths. } Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 


1885. 


Boston : 


THE subject of this volume is indicated by its 
sub-title more accurately than by the name of 
the State. With the exception of the briefest 
survey of the exploration of Kansas, and aslight, 
half-statistical summary of its develcpment since 
the war, there is nothing between these covers 
but the warfare of the two factions in the Terri- 
tory. This episode in the history of the great 
struggle was of national importance, and in its 
full treatment would fall under two parts—one 
in which the standpoint would be that of a fair- 





minded observer at Washington, and the other | 


in which it would be that of a clear-eyed ob- 
server on the field. ‘The writer touches the 
former branch only occasionally and in a distant 
way, and has confined his work practically toa 
narrative of the events and a sketch of the per- 
sons engaged in them on Territorial soi]. ,The 
book itself has a taste of the Border in it, 
an accent and spirit which would be infallible 
marks of a Western origin were it anonymous. 
Its pages are sown with poetic quotations, with 
rhetoricalflocutions that have hitherto been con- 


fined to newspapers in search for bald head- 
lines, and with a plenitude of adjectival power 
almost Elizabethan in its sweep ; and perhaps it 
was necessary to include in the text the sort of 
Border anecdote and dialect which has been 
chosen, if one was to give a vigorous impression 
of the actual coarseness of the conditions of life 
along the Missouri line. But the whole of these 
peculiarities taken together imparts a distinct 
character to the volume, and marks it off, in 
style, method, and taste, from the other mem- 
bers of this series, which have observed severer 
canons of composition. The author’s being a 
professor of literature only makes the wonder 
more, 

The effect, however, of this ‘* bowie-knife and 
revolver treatment,” of these ‘‘ verbal caustics,” 
to adopt some of the writer’s phrases, is very 
stirring; and if he had ‘*‘fanged the heart” of 
things a little less often, we should have passed 
over his ‘* breeziness.” The story itself is of the 
most absorbing interest. There is hardly an ele- 
ment of brutality, of horror, of sickening cir- 
cumstance lacking; and were it not possessed of 
the deadly power of realism, one would refuse to 
read or to believe. It is a bloody page of history, 
but as told here it seems to have a preéminence 
in fiendishness and grossness even in the cata- 
logue of historic excesses. It must be confessed, 
too, that Professor Spring’s impartial and tho- 
rough examination of the period does not allow 
us to comfort ourselves with the belief that there 
was a martyred virtueon one side and an inhu- 
man barbarity upon the otber. It was not a 
struggle of light with darkness. On both sides 
there were actions which could take place only 
where justice and mercy were unknown. The 
chaos of government and the detailing of the 
successive riots, murders, and massacres, which 
read more awfully than savage tomahawking, are 
set down with an unflinching pen. One does 
not have to wait for an echo to the oral remark 
of Governor Shannon in after years—“* Govern 
the Kansas of 1855 and 6? You might as well 
have attempted to govern the devilin hell !” 

There does not appear to be any notable new 
material in these chapters, the fruit of any crigi- 
nal research. The more important incidents of 
the struggle were widely known at the time. 
Then the nearness of the facts obscured the lines 
of the contest and its bearing and course ; and 
now we cannot think that Professor Spring has 
done much to deprive his subject of the 1Jusions 
of contemporaneous history. The spirit of the 
struggle has been caught by him, the picturesque- 
ness of it, and its confusion and brutality. He 
has rewritten ‘‘ the times”; but such a narrative, 
which holds closely to the color of the facts, how- 
ever entertaining and faithful it may be, is in- 
complete. Back of all this turmoi] and blood lay 
ameral loyalty—a body of men which, however 
weakly or wrongly guided, howe~er allied with 
baser elements of mere adventure, lawlessness, 
and self-secking in some of its members, was in 
the main right, since they stood not merely for a 
free soul, but for self-government against the 
dic'aturial usurpation of Missouri borderers. 
And it seems tous that Professor Spring does 
not bring out the force of their. position, does 
not keep it present in the mind of his readers as 
the ground and basis of the struggle. We turn 
page after page, and find ourselves asking, What 
were they murdering each other for all this time ? 
And one has then a feeling of wantonness in the 
whole affair. There is this error of perspective 
in the history, and aserious one it is; for the 
struggle of the settlers of Kansas for the rights 
of free men seems to sink often into an insane 
border brawl. Professor Spring is more success- 
ful in the vigor with which he catches the cha- 
racteristics of the individuais who grew up in 
the conflict, and he deals out generously the 
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mercy which is their due, owing to the difficulty 
and uncertainty and laxity of affairs. Lane, 
particularly, stands out well-relieved, though at 
the end his personality is not felt to be under- 
stood by the author; and Robinson, too, is well 
drawn. One is glad when the story is at last 
over ; and the last few pages, slight as they are, 
leave us with the pleasing thought that after 
this episode of anarchy was closed, the State had 
a nobler history of peace, rich in blessings, un- 
der that liberty for which the soil was conquered 
by the free-State emigrants. 


Souvenirs of Some Continents. 
Forbes, LL.D. 
per & Bros. 


By Archibald 
Macmillan & Co. Also, Har- 


THE grisly remark of the Frenchman in the 
Khyber Pass, ‘‘ How you English leave your dead 
about the world,” comes home with telling etTect 
in its chance pcesition near the last page of this 
volume. No wonder it jarred upon “us Britons” 
looking down from the ramparts of Jelalabad 
upon the cast pack-saddles and brceken crockery 
beneath which slept General Elphinstone and the 
gallant soldiers of that old famous defence,whose 
burial-place had thus to be disguised from their 
grave-violating enemies. The total impression 
of the book, however, is more cheerful, for it is 
not the outpour of English blood which makes 
the chief sanguinary feature of the war-corre- 
spondent’s reminiscences; and, morevver, Mr. 
Forbes’s career as a continental lecturer, which 
furnishes much cf his material, was through 
scenes of peace. It is rather the omnipresence of 
the Engiishman, alive and kicking, that is forced 
upon the mind, from Wolseley, fighting from the 
passes of the Rockies to the gates of India, down 
to the nameless colonists digging in the 
black gold-bearing sands of the southernmost 
beaches of Australasian islands. The Americans 
are a roaming people, and the aspects of frontier 
life are familiar to us. but we think of it as our 
own, and are apt to forget, in the knowledge of 
our broad Western advance, the vast pioneering 
of the mother-country in the face of many savage 
foes and lands. Perhaps no part of the modern 
world is really less known to us, in general, than 
Australia, unless Canada may possibly put ina 
claim to a rivalry in our ignorance; and the en- 
vironment of ‘* Tennessee’s Partner,” when come 
upon in the South Pacific, has a pleasant sur- 
prise in it, and the miners’ payment of the lec- 
turer in the scrip of the * Doughtown United 
Gold Mining Company, limited,” with an unmen- 
tioned liability of tifteen shillings on each of the 
two hundred shares, reads like a stolen bit of real 
American humor. The chapters of Australian 
travel are among the pleasantest here, and the 
narrative of the author's tracking of his ** more 
brilliant’ brotber, the lost poetic waif—it is al- 
ways the more brilliant brother who goes to the 
dogs—has a quite rare and simple pathos, which 
is the pathos of our border, ottentimes, as well. 
What counts most in this book is Mr. Forbes’s 
personality. When he tells ** How I became a 
War-Correspondent” he writes the least part of 
the story. He was born for it, in the only sense 
in which that phrase can be used of any career. 
He had the eve and the hand, and, moreover, the 
planning power and the speed to get the wires, 
and then he had the “luck”; but reading now 
in cold blood and with no haste for the news, one 
sees that his power lies rather in catching the 
spirit of the thing and. letting it absorb him than 
in anything else—not only the spirit of the fizbt- 
ing, but of his office, too. In regard to this lat- 
ter, no poet ever reverenced his calling more; 
but a duty which continually involves the readi- 
ness for difficult and dangerous sacrifice, and fre- 
quently the act itself, is worth exalting. The 
“Qbio boy,” MacGahan, is the Roland whose 








praise this Oliver is always sounding, and his 
place higher even than Skobeleff’s, whose name 
Mr. Forbes seems to idolize as fondly as any 
of his Cossacks. The sketches of both these men 
are of heroic interest; and from tbeir mdividu- 
ality the whole volume gains no small part of 
its color—its dash, its sweep, its impression of 
restless energy, of international life, and of a 
sense of overpowering duty which can never af 
ford to let its servant postpone the present for 
any future, though he should die at once 

Mr. Forbes’s eye for moral quality, as shown 
by his brief portraits of men, is perhaps keener 
than for the picturesque circumstance, and his 
faculty of admiration for those parts of charac- 
ter which tell in the special event then in hand is 
so large that it passes into a hero-worslup, and, 
when certain 
blunt professions of a man’s love 


personal traits are added, into 
He is continu 
ally apologizing for any mention of hiruself, but 
he cannot keep himself out: and no portions of 
his narratives are more delightful than those 
which involve his personal relations, whether 
with MacGahan and Skobeleff, or with Villiers 
the artist. 


Properties of Matter. By P. G. 


burgh: Adam & Charles Black; 
Macmillan 


Tait. Edin- 
New York 


THIS work 1s not described by its title. It 1s 
intended for a general college text-book, and its 
subject is that miscellany of physics which is 
usually in text-books prefixed to the main theo 
ries of Sound, Light, Heat, and Electricity 
This preliminary matter consists of four distinct 
parts. 
motion, which every educated man must study 


The first relates to the general laws of 


in a separate treatise; and therefore it is of no 
use to the student to find the same subject treat 
ed over again, with a brevity that renders it 
practically incomprehensible, in the beginning of 
his text-book of physics, where the space had 
The 
second part relates to gravitation, which really 
needs to be treated in a work on pure physics, on 
account of the Cavendish experiment. The third 
relates to molecular physies—such matters as 
elasticity, capillarity, viscosity, diffusion, crys 
tallization, divisibility; and all this, joined t 


better be economized for something else. 


the theory of heat, should form a division of 
physics by itself. The fourth part, relating to 
the mode of existence of matter and its ** essen- 


tial properties,” belongs to metapbysics: 
cist, as such, has no special competency te treat 
of it, and had better let it alone. 

The book, nevertheless. 
interest the student, and will supply him with a 
number of clear and useful physical conceptions 
It is to elucidating the fundamental conceptions 


a physi 


is one which will 


and rendering them mathematically clear that 
the author has devoted his best efforts, wisely 
passing over ali details about apparatus. He has 
paid such exclusive attention to the main ideas 
taat the thoroughness of his treatment of the 
different subjects has somewhat suffered. For 
instance, he considers the elasticitv of no solid 
bodies except such as are completely isotropic 


If on the ground of 
at the But 
general theory of elasti- 
be sketched (it is not, in 
of the results, at least, 
A text-book may be so written 
onfound the 
detail, and vet will be valuable 


jamorphou- 
the 
even supposing that the 
citv were too difficult t& 
fact, inheren 
might be stated 

that not 


wita h 


. excusing oO 


difficulty of the rest subject 


tly so), 


some 
it will general student 
too mut 
for him to preserve as a repertory of facts after 
he has gone through with it in the class. 
Professor Tait’s singularities manifest them- 
selves in everything that he writes. He pro- 
nounces a sort of malediction on the theory of ac- 
tion at a distance, and brings against it the au- 





' 


| 





thority of Newton, whom he has always seemed 


vired 


to regard in the light of an ins} and infalli 
ble prophet, to this effect That gravity should 
inberent, and essential to 
t upon another 
hout the 


of anything else by and through which their a 


minttet 
ata 


mediation 


be innate, 
lis 


that one body may 
tance through a vacuum, wit 


one to an 
l be 


lieve no man who has in philosophical matters 


tion and force may be conveved from 


other, is to me so great an absurdity that 
competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall unto 
it.’ 
ton’s want of saga 


This passage affords the best proof of New 
itv and of appreciation of the 
of 


a distance, because that which he pronounces 1 


strength of the arguments in favor action at 


mh 
possible has come to pass: whole generations of 
natural philosophers have accepted the hypothe 


is sotmet! 


though whether the attraction 


SIS; x 
* innate, inherent, and essential,” thev have not 
much considered 

Professor Tait also airs his holbby that energy 
isa “thing.” The reason he gives is, that tl 
quantity of energy is neither increased rm i 
minished, and permanence he copsulers as the ce 
fining character of the ‘thing But the state 
ment that the energy of each particle is neither 


increased nor diminished is precisely equivalent 
to that the of bodies ck 
pend upon their relative 


saving accelerations 


and since 


pPosilions , 


this is all the truth there is in saving that energ 


isa thing, will pot Professor Tait Kindly permit 
us to ¢xpress this truth in this way, so ast 
escape all danger of being understood Co, mean 
that the parts of energy have an individua 
identity, as those of matter have l 1 
chemicai changes, the ditferent parts of matte: 


preserve their perfect identity, but it 


senseless to ask which part of the kinetic energy 
of a body is due to one cause and which | 


another 


An Gd Evglish Gramma Ry Fduard Sievers. 
Ph.D... Professor of Germanic Philology in the 
University of Tibingen Translated and edit 
ed bv Albert S. Cook, Ph.D. (Jena). Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in ti 


University of Califorma. Boston: Ginn, Heath 
& Co ISS) 

Srevers’s * AngelNichsische Grammatik,’ in the 

Grammatiken germanischer 


the public 
at length found a translator 


“Sammlung kurzet 
Dialekte.” has 
three vears, and has 


now been before for 


yn the person of Professor Cook, a former pupil 
of Sievers. When the grammar first appeared, 
it was at once welcomed as the best Anglo-Saxon 
grammar, especially in the treatment of the pho- 
nolegy, which fills more than one-half of the 
book, Some defects of form it owed to the fact 
that it was a revision of a set of lectures, and to 
the effort to include every phonetic variation, 
not only in the West-Saxon but in the other di- 
alects. elthough the West-Saxon of the older 
prose writings has been made the basis of the 
work, and so greater consistency has been at 
tained. The treatment is also historical, but 
Sievers has well recognized the difficulty here 


of fixing the absolute chronology of the Anglo- 
Still, he has given a 
Anglo-Saxon pho 


nology than has ever been attempted before, and 


Saxon sounds and forms. 
more complete treatment of 


bas included so much comparative phonology as 
shows the relation of the Anglo-Saxon vowels to 
those of the cognate Teutonic languages, particu 
larly to the The 
clensions, as is usual in German grammars, are 


West-Germanic vowels. de 
classified by stem-endings, which is far prefera- 
ble to Sweet's classitication by plurals; 1nd a 
later, and now more usual, arrangement is pre- 
sented than that of Professor March, who follows 
Grimm. The verbs, too, exhibit a better classi- 


fication than that of Sweet, and regard is bad ot 
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the natural divisions in the other Teutonic lan- 
guages, but the order of numbering the ablaut 
series is Sievers’s own. This is a small matter, 
but it would be better if a uniform system could 
be agreed upon by scholars, and not so many dif- 
ferent ones be presented as we find in Grimm, 
Koch, Sweet, Sievers, and yet another in Zu- 
pitza’s ‘Elene.’ The great worth of Sievers’s 
grammar, however, is in its treatment of the 
phonology ; and for those students of English 
who do not read German—if any such there be— 
Professor Cook’s translation is indispensable. 

The translator has not changed the original 
plan of the Grammar. Acknowledging its appa- 
rently ‘‘ labyrinthine” character, he regarded the 
complexity as due ‘‘to the multiplicity of phe- 
nomena presented by the three Old English dia- 
lects,” and consoles us with the reflection that 
‘if the work 1s more difficult it is also more sci- 
entific and comprehensive.” This is very true, 
but the beginning student might propound the 
query, Could it not have been made somewhat 
less difficult by being made less comprehensive 
with no sacrifice of its scientific character ? How- 
ever, as Professor Cook suggests, ‘‘ The dialectal 
variations may be entirely disregarded,” and the 
student must stick to the main phenomena unti! 
he feels himself thoroughly familiar with them. 
As to the substitution of ‘‘Old Englsh” for 
Sievers’s ‘ Angelsichsische,’ we have no fault to 
find, provided scholars generally will adopt it, 
and it is certainly becoming more current. Pro- 
fessor Cook justifies it on the usual grounds, but 
some conservative may agree with Sievers’s re- 
mark, that confusion is avoided by retaining the 
term Anglo-Saxon, since Old English has been 
applied to the period next following the Anglc- 
Saxon; for which Professor Cook substitutes, ‘‘C/. 
the proposed nomenclature in the various periods 
of English and the able defence of the term Old 
English in Sweet's History of English Sounds 
(pp. 157, 161).” 

The translator, as just shown, has not confined 
himself to a mere verbatim translation. He 
states in the preface that ‘‘ important supplemen- 
tary matter has been furnished by articles in va- 
rious philological journals,” and this is evident 
throughout the work. It belongs more properly 
to a philological journal to go into technical de- 
tails, but in a cursory comparison of the German 
text with the translation, we have noticed many 
additions made by Professor Cook, from the first 
section of the Phonology on, which materially 
increase the value of the work. For examples, 
see note after 55 (p. 15), 41, 64, 101, 141, 202, with 
notes on pages 94, 95, 96, and others. We have 
noticed few omissions, chiefly references made 
by Sievers to philological journals and other 
works, which it would have been better to retain 
for the information of the student; and very few 
errata. On the whole, Professor Cook may be 
congratulated on the result of his labor. 


Memorial Bioyraphies of the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society. Towne Memorial 
Fund, Vol. [V.—1860-1862. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Society. 1885. 8vo, pp. 559. 

THROUGH the generosity of the late Mr. Wm. B. 

Towne, the New England Histeric Genealogical 

Society is publishing a series of memorial vol- 

umes of its deceased members, as fast as the 

memoirs can be prepared and the income of the 
fund accumulates sufficiently to meet the cost. 

In the very handsome volume before us we find 

thirty-five memoirs, which, with the three pre- 

ceding volumes, complete the necrology of the 

Society to the spring of 1862. Of these thirty- 

five memoirs, many are very full and elaborate, 

and were contributed by writers manifestly pos- 
sessed of ample materials for an authoritative 
narrative in each case. The Committee of Pub- 
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lication aim, as they state, to make these me- 
moirs perfectly reliable in all respecte, so that no 
one shall need hereafter to go behind them to 
verify names, dates, or statements. To this end, 
the respective writers and the editors exercise 
the greatest care, and exhaust every means of 
researeh. 

The sketches vary in length and importance, 
but have often a far more than local interest. 
Besides non-New-England men like Bishop Meade, 
Judge McLean, and President Tyler, or foreign- 
ers like Joseph Hunter, the English antiquary, 
we may instance the Rev. Charles Lowell, if 
only as father of the poet ; Lemuel Shaw, one of 
the greatest judges ever produced in this coun- 
try ; President Felton, of Harvard ; Nathan Ap- 
pieton, a member of Congress in the days when 
the distinction meant something, and one of the 
industrial founders of the city of Lowell ; and 
Jonathan Phillips, the friend and counsellor of 
Channing. All these, with yet others who might 
be named, appeal to the curiosity or sympathy of 
large classes of the community. The memoir of 
Judge Shaw is by two hands, one filial and the 
other professional, and 1s the weightiest and cer- 
tainly the most instructive of the present series. 
That of Lowell, by his daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Lowell Putnam, has the literary quality which 
belongs both to this writer and to her distin- 
guisbed family. Mr. T. C. Amory’s portrait of 
his uncle, Richard Sullivan, involves many so- 
cial glimpses of a Boston not remote in years, 
yet almost as extinct as Pompeii. A famous 
Massachusetts Governor, George N. Briggs, fills 
a large space here, as he did in the annals of his 
office. 

We need not particularize further. The merit 
of these voluntary tributes is inferrible from 
the fact that among the writers are to be found 
Messrs. John Ward Dean, Henry M. Dexter, P. 
Emory Aldrich, Hamilton A. Hill, Henry W. 
Foote, Andrew P. Peabody, William B. Trask, 
Samuel F. Haven, and Thomas 8. Perry. Kin- 
ship and friendship have naturally sometimes led 
to overestimate and overpraise, but every reader 
will make his own allowances. We hope the pub- 
lic will show its appreciation of an enterprise 
which thus supplements the best biographical 
dictionaries, and embalms a large measure of 
private worth and public spirit and service. An 
excellent index makes the contents of this vol- 
ume readily accessible. The blank page at the 
end might well have been utilized for a list of all 
the biographies thus far published. 


On Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters, 
By Helena Faucit, Lady Martin. Edinburgh : 
William Blackwood & Sons; New York: Scrb- 
ner & Welford. 1885. 4to, pp. ix-445. 

From time to time during the past two or three 

years the fine and strong actress who was once 

Miss Helen Faucit, and who is now Lady Martin, 

has been publishing in Blackwood's Magazine 

letters on such of Shakspere’s heroines as she was 
wont to act; and these she has now gathered into 

a sumptuous volume, beautifully printed on a 

broad and fair page, clad in creamy vellum, and 

adorned with three portraits (on steel) of the au- 
thoress, from drawings by Francis Holl and Sir 

F. Burton. Although wholly different in pur- 

pose and in execution, Lady Martin’s book recalls 

Mrs. Kemble’s delightful ‘ Records of a Girlhood.’ 

But Mrs. Kemble was frankly autobiographic, 

and only incidentally critical, while Lady Mar- 

tin is professedly critical, and only runs into remi- 
niscence and anecdote by accident, as it were. 

Perhaps Lady Martin’s book would have been 

more valuable had it been more like Mrs. Kem- 

ble’s ; but as it is, it is extremely interesting and 
suggestive. The best pages of the book are those 
containing professional retrospections and recol- 





lections of the younger years of Lady Martin’s 
life, when she was Macready’s Portia and Ophe- 
lia, and when she created the ‘* Lady of Lyons.” 
The French call the actor of an original part its 
creator, and not inexactly, for he is always mak- 
ing over the character in hisownimage. What 
an actor sees in a character is a part—that is to 
say, he sees and seizes just so much of the cha- 
racter as may fail within his own physical means 
of expression and as may accord with his own 
mental powers of appreciation. And while he 
omits, or at least slurs over hastily, whatever he 
cannot feel or cannot express, he 1s inclined also 
to supplement the outline of the dramatist, and 
to see in the character much to which the dra- 
matist never gave heed. Lady Martin, for in- 
stance, lends to Ophelia a shrinking sensitiveness 
and a delicacy of feeling for which not only is 
there no warrant whatever in the text of Shak- 
spere, but which is quite contrary to the spirit of 
either Shakspere’s day or Hamlet’s. To her, also, 
Portia is not merely a creature of the poet’s, she 
is an actual historical character. ‘I have al- 
ways classed her with Vittoria Colonna, Cassan- 
dra Fedele, and women of that stamp ” (p. 29). 
Yet, as she herself says, practice in the art of 
acting ‘* to the artist is the greatest help towards 
developing the poet’s meaning,” and ‘throws 
lights upon it that no study, however close, can 
give. In certain moods of mind, the poet’s in- 
tention may be read in this way as plainly as in 
an open book. The inspiration of the scene makes 
clear what before had not been even dreamed of, 
but which, once shown, is never to be forgotten 
or neglected ” (p. 154). 

Among the pleasant pages in the book are those 
describing Miss Faucit’s meeting with Edmund 
Kean, her relations with Charles Kemble and 
with Macready, and her performances in the 
plays of Bulwer and Browning. In an appendix 
are given the verses which these dramatists wrote 
to her, and also criticisms of her acting by M. 
Edouard Thierry and by tbe late M. Régnier. 
The volume is respectfully dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to her most gracious Majesty, the Queen, of 
whose husband Lady Martin’s husband has been 
the official biographer. 


(Euvcres Completes de Gustave Flaubert. Tome 
viii. Théftre. Paris: A Quantin. 8vo, pp. 
dol, 

‘*PouR me retremper dans quelque chose de fort, 

jai relu immense, le sacro-saint, incomparable 

Aristophane ! Voilaé un homme, celui-la! Quel 

monde que celui ot de pareilles ceuvres se pro- 

duisaient !” This is a passage of one of Flau- 
bert’s letters written just before the representa 
tion of ** Le Candidat,” the only play of his that 
was ever acted. The morning after the first per- 

formance, he writes: ‘* For a failure it was a 

complete one! (Pour étre un four cenest un!) 

People who want to flatter me declare that the 

piece will yet rise with the true public; but I 

don’t at all believe it! I know the faults of my 

piece better than any one. In short, I 

have gone to the bottom (je suis enfoncé).” He 

knew better than any one that he was not an 

Aristophanes. 

In reading the play, one wonders that any 
manager should have accepted it—not so much, 
perhaps, that a man of genius should have writ- 
ten it, for it is full of admirable political irony, 
and an irony of situation, not of cpeech, which 
could only be presented dramatically. But George 
Sand, with the tenderness which all Flaubert’s 
friends felt for him, uttered the criticism which 
is fatal to this work, even as literature: ‘ [am 
grieved for my big Flaubert : he has not under- 
stood the demands of the staye.” 

But he perfectly understood the demands of 
the moment on himself ; if his play was a failure, 
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he did not fail; and this generation, at least, 
should not read ** Le Candidat” except with his 
own unintentional commentary on it—not mere- 
ly the page of excellent (stage) criticism which 
“T add to your criticisms,” he writes to Mme. 
Sand, but his own deeper impressions : ** I think, 
in spite of what you say” (still to Mme. Sand), 
“that the subject was good, but I have not suc- 
ceeded with it (je lai raté). Not one of my 
critics has shown me why and how ; but I know, 
and that consoles me.” It is, however, his per- 
sonal serenity, his magnammity—the word is 
not too strong—at the momen* of failure that 
throws an idealizing light on the very “four” 
itself. He had a warm regard for his actors. 
‘**Delannoy and Saint-Germain have got them- 
selves up absurdly well (ont des binettes excel- 
lentes), and play like angels. I think it will go 
well,” he wrote just a few days before their dis- 
aster incommon. And it was chiefly for their 
sakes that, when he heard ‘les risées de la popu- 
lace” in the distance, he withdrew his play. ‘I 
could not have them hiss my actors! The eve 
ning of the second performance, when I saw De- 
lannoy come off the stage with tears in his eyes, 
I felt like a criminal, and I said to myself, 
‘Enough!’ (Three persons have touched me: 
Delannoy, Tourguéneff, and my man-servant !) 
In short, it is all over.” 

He continues, always to Mme. Sand: *‘ My stoi- 
cism (or pride) astonishes myself, and when I 
search for its source I ask myself whether you, 
dear master [so he always called her], you your- 
self are not one of its sources. I recall the first 
performance of ‘ Villemer,’ which was a triumph, 
and the first performance of the ‘Don Juan de 
Village,’ which was a defeat. You do not know 
how Iadmired you on both those occasions! The 
loftiness of your character—a thing much more 
rare than genius—edified me, and I uttered in- 
wardly this prayer: ‘Oh! that I might be like 
her at such a moment.’ Who knows‘ Your ex- 
ample has perhaps sustained me. Pardon the 
comparison ! The fact is I snap my fingers at the 
thing heartily (je m’en bats lai! profondément). 
This is really the truth.” But he confesses that he 
regrets the money he might have made: ‘* My 
little milk-pail is upset. I wanted to renew the 
furniture at Croisset [his home]; 
(bernique) |” 

The name of this play, ‘* Le Candidat,” tells 
its plot. Tbe scene is of our own day, en pro- 
vince, and the hero is a would-be deputy, who al- 
lows his wife todo as she will, and commands 
his daughter to do as she won't, while he pursues 
The other play in this 
two) 


moonsbine 


his successful career. 
beautiful great volume 
is. except for the inevitable fond of irony, as 
much of acontrast as possible. It is a féerie, 
which Flaubert wrote first in concert with two 
friends and afterward rewrote. It 
acted. ‘* Le Chateau des Coeurs” is its title, and 
it is a series of so-called tableaux which are com- 
posed of an elaborate enwreathment of fairies, 
gnomes (the spirits of Good and Evil’, peasants, 
bankers, philanthropists, aristocrats, artists, phy- 
sicians, women of the world, bourgeois and bour- 
geoises, queens and prime ministers, enchanted 


(there are but 


vas never 


forests, magic castles, and Parisiansalons. All the 
characters save one—a woman, a peasant girl— 
have, by the spirits of evil, been robbed of their 
hearts, unconscious of their loss. It ends—was 
there ever so utter a fairy tale /—with a heart 
being given to each one: that heart here pro- 
claimed to be *‘ the peace of conscience, the power 
of doing good, the comprehension of all that is 
noble, the means of relation at once with bhuma- 
nity, nature, and God.” 
Report of Thomas B. Akins, Commissioner of 
Public Records. Halifax, N.S. 1885. 


THE present conditicn of the archives of Nova 


—< 





Scotia is due mainly to the efforts of Doctor 
Akins, the Commissioner of Public Records, 
whose last report gives the additions made to 
the collections since IS83. An indefatigable stu- 
dent and very successful collector of books and 
manuscripts relating to the history of the pro 
vince, be has devoted a large part of his time 
for many years to his official duties. In 1857 he 
succeeded in securing the adoption of a resolu 
tion by the House of Assembly requesting the 
Governor ‘“*to cause the ancient records and 
documents illustrative of the bistory and pro- 
gress of society in this province to be examined. 
preserved, and arranged either for reference or 
publication.” 
has been unwearied in doing the work contem- 
plated in this resolution, and in the scarcely less 
onerous task of persuading the Legislature to 
grant the means necessary for the prosecution of 
it. In addition to the classifving and preparing 


From that time to the present he 


great numbers of papers for binding, he has sup 
plied important deficiencies in the documents by 
copies of papers preserved especially in the Eng 
lish and Canadian archives To-day the collec- 
tion consists of nearly five hundred bound vol 
umes, and about sixty boxes of papers, classitied 
but unbound. The volumes, with a few excep- 
tions, are placed in a room inthe Province Build- 
ing, where they can be easily consulted by the 
student. His labors are considerably lightened 
by a catalogue, printed in 1877, which gives a 
brief account of the contents of the different 
volumes and boxes, with their dates under their 
appropriate headings. 

The most important part of the archives is, of 
course, that relating to the early history, from 
the fall of Port Roval in 1710 to the removal of 
the Acadians in 1755, It is contained in about 
fifty volumes of letter-books, minutes of Council, 
miscellaneous papers, and despatches to and from 
the home Government. Of these, the latter are 
chiefly copies trom documents in the State-Paper 
Office in London. Many of the others are the 
original manuscripts. There are also copies of 
some of the more important papers in the Brown 
collection in the British Museum. The history of 
this collection is curious. Dr. Andrew Brown 
was the minister of St. Matthew's Church, Hali 
fax. from 1787 to 179. From there he went to 
Edinburgh, where he succeeded Doctor Blair as 
professor of rhetoric and belles lettres. While in 
this country. he collected materials for the his- 
tory of Nova Scotia. This, however, wae never 
written, and after his death in IN} bis manu 
scripts were apparently sold forold paper. A 
part of them were fortunately 
Grosart, of the British Museum, from * 


rescued by Mr 
a small 
shop in Scotland, where they were used in wrap 
ping up cheese and butter.” mong them was 
a copy of the ** three hymns whict. the Acadians 
sung on the jiast days of their stay in Nova S 
tia.” the first of which begins with the fines: 
‘ Faux plaisirs, vous sonneurs, bien frivoles 
Fooutez aujourd’hui nos adieux.” 

The numerous letters of the governors to the 
missionary priests and the French deputies are 
of the greatest interest, and although, unfortu- 
nately, only this one side of the correspondence 
has been preserved, they present a vivid and 
truthful picture of hfe among the Acadians, and 
show very clearly the causes of the tragedy of 
1755, 


tion, but we may be permitted to say that noone 


This is no place to discuss this transac 


should presume to pass judgment upon it before 
he has carefully examined these documents. The 
late Mr. Murdock had access toa large part of 
them, and has given many extracts in his elabo 
rate ‘ History of Nova Scotia.” The Provincial 
Government in 1809 published ‘Selections from 
the Public Documents,” a volume of 755 pages 
now rather hard to get. It was compiled by Dr. 
Akins chiefly to “throw ligbt on the history 


and conduct of the French inhabitants of Nova 


Scotia, from their first coming under British rule 


until their final removal from the country \ 
similar work is being done by the Histercal S 
ciety, founded in IS7T8.) Among the more impor 


tant papers pruated in the four volumes of Colles 
tions which it bas issued are the * Journal 

gainst Port Roy 
“the * Journal of Colonel John Wins 
who commanded the tn 


Colonel Nicholson's Expedition a 
alin 1710 
low,” ps emploved in 
removing the inhabitants of Grand Pre, and se 
lections trom the Brown Collection 

The documents belonging to the history of the 
province from the founding of Halifax in 1749 t 
the present time seem to be very complete. They 
consist of the Letters and Despatches, Minutes of 
Council, Journal of Assembly, Land Grants, papers 
relating to Cape Breton. Sable Island, et be 
sidesa vast nutmber of mi OOUS PAPE whicl 


are only roughly arrang lassitied. Amo 





the volumes recently 


Akins'’s report.are several of interest us. These 
are selections from the Dorchester Collection i 
the Royal Institution, being the papers of Lord 


Dorchester, better known to the readers of Rev 

lutionary history as Sir Guy Carleton, relatin 

to the Lovalist settlers. and also © Memoranda 
relating to the negrees who left New York { 

Nova Scotia in T7835 and L784") "a volume of 
transcripts from Military corre pondence durix 
the American revolt a copy of the letter-book 
of Col Samue! Vetch, and two volumes of pa 
pers “relating to the affairs of Nowa Scotia, and 
its connection with the Governm 
setts Bay from 1725 to 174s ‘ ! 
volume in the Archives is a‘ French Regrtster 
of Bapticms, Marriages, and Burials at Annapo 


lis, from 1702" to about 1725 
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Cassell 
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teed, 8. Observations on the Growth of the Mind. 
ed. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Richards, Laura E. Four Feet, Two Feet, and No Feet; 
or, Furry and Feathery Pets. Illustrated. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. $1.75. 

Richards, Laura E The Joyous Story of Toto. 
trated. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

Richmond, H. H. Montezuma: An Epic on the Origin 
and Fate of the Aztec Nation. San francisco: Golden 
Era Co. 

Rodrigues, J.C. The Panama c ‘omen 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.5 
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Its History, ete. 


_ memorials of Eliza 


“Punk & Wagnalls. 
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With life and ac- 
Henry Holt & 


Salmond, C. A. A Woman’s Work: 
Fletcher. A.D. F. Randolph. $12 
Sanborn, Kate. The Wit of Women. 
Schiller’s Das Lied von der Glocke. 
Holt & Co. 90 cents. 

Scott, sir W. The Waverley 
Taylor. 

Shakspere, William. Works. 
count of each play by AR. 
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Shek ion, “H. C. 
Harper & Bros. 

Smiles, R. David Livingstone. Casseli & Co. 50 cents. 

Spring, L.W. Kansas. [Americ an Commouwe alths Series.) 
Boston: Houghton, aimin &Co. $1.2 

Sizer, N., andl Drayton, ff. S. Heads and Faces, and How 
to Study Them. Fowler & Wells. 40 cents. 

Sumner, Prof. W. w. Protectionism the Ism_ that 
Teaches that Waste Makes Wealth. Henry Holt & Co. 


Novels. 6 vols. 
7 vols. 
Macfarlane. 
2 vols. 


History of Christian Doctrine. 
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Straus,0.S. The ragin of the ae an Form of Gov- 
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Stockton, F. R. Rudder Grange. 
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Tennyson, Lord. Poetical Works. Illustrated. Thomas 
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Thomas, Dr. J. 
Dictionary. Revised and enlarged ed. 
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The Rover of the Andes. A Tate of Adventure in South 
America. T. Nelson & Sons. $1.50. 

Thoughts for Suoset. T. Nelson & Sons. 35 cents. 

Thoughts for Sunrise. T. Nelson & Sons. 35 cents. 

Titcomb, Sarah £. Mind-Cure on a Material Basis. Bos- 


ton: Cupples, Upham & Co 
Henry Holt & 


Tiernan, Bary Spear. Suzette: 
Co. $1.2 

Tileston, Mary W. Sugar and 2. and All That's 
Nice. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

Towle, G. M. England in Egypt. With Maps. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 50 cents. 

Trowbridge, J. T. The Satin Wood Box. INustrated. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Valentine, Mrs. The Day Spring: A First Bible Book for 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
Publish To-day : 
Promising 


Messrs. 


Novel by a New 

Writer. 
OBLIVION. 
(In the Tennessee Mountains.) 


BY M. G@. McCLELLAND. 


American 
An Episode. 
16 no. Leisure Hour Series, $1. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
SUMNER’S PROTECTIONISM. 
PROTECTIONISM, THE ISM WHICH DECLARES THAT 
WASTE MAKES WEALTH. By WILLIAM GRAHAM 
SumyNer, Professor in Yale College. 16mo, #1. 
BACOURT’S LETTERS 
SOUVENIRS OF A DIPLOMAT. Private 
America during the Administrations of 


Van Buren, Harrison, and Tyler. By the CHEVALIER 
DE Bacourt, Minister from France. 12mo. $1 50. 


Letters from 
Presidents 


“One cannot help being greatly entertained by this 
book. It is much to see this country, even through un 
favorable foreign spectacles, as it was in 1840. [f not 
flattering, tnis book is certainly funny.”—Jhe Church 
man. 

A charming volume; . well worth translating as 
a winsome, amusing, and sometimes instructive contri- 
bution . Wecommend this entertaining diary.”- 
The Critic. 

The grumbling. gossipy 
quite pleasant reading at this distance 

Tartford Courant 

“Itis seldom the reviewer’s pleasure to deal with a book 
that tempts him so hard to quote from. . . . Surely the 
French have been chosen by nature for writing memoirs! 
Notthat Monsteur de Kacourt’s book is a volume of me 
moire. But they have the same elusive grace, the same 
inborn ease of style, the gossipy c -nfidence, the shrewd 
observation, the delicate and caustic humor, and all those 
airy nothings that give to ) the most trivial French memoir 
its perennial fascination.”—N. Y, Star. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 
SPEARE. 

Dyce, with a life and an ac- 

MACFARLANE. 7 Vols., 


old Frenchman's letters are 
from him.” 


SHAK E- 


The text and glossary of 


count of each play by A. C. 
$7; $1 per Vol 


LEISURE 
SURE 


‘An [ll-Rezulated Mind’ 
‘Slings and Arrows’ by Hugh C onway, 
Red Route’ by William Sime, €1 or 3! 
sie Fothergill, $1 or S5e., ‘ At Bay’ by Mrs. Alexander, 1 
or 30c.; ‘A Family Affair’ by Hugh Conws ay, $1 or 30¢.; 
‘Madame De Presnel’ by FE Poynter, $1 or 30c.; ‘ Car- 
riston’s Gift, etc.,’ by Hugh Conway, 81 or 30c.: ‘ A Mil- 
lionaire’s Cousin’ by Emily Lawless, #1 or 25c. 


HOUR AND TLEI- 
MOMENT SERTES. 
by Katharine Wilde, #1 or 25« 


$1 or 30c.;* The 
‘Healey’ by Jes 





Fy NHE Lonpon Dairy News says of “The 
Life of William Lloyd Garrison,” just is- 
sued by the Century Co.: “It is among 

the most important, if not itself the most im- 

portant, biography everissuedin America. . . . 

Its contents combine the value of a study of 

American social and political problems of the 

period they cover with the movement and inter- 

est of a work of fiction.” 

The Beacon, Boston, says: ‘‘ Here we have 
for the first time a diplomatically accurate his 
tory of the great reform movements that found 
their personification in the immortal Garrison. 
a Whoever wishes to read the greatest 
American publication of the year will not make 
a mistake in sending for this.” The literary edit- 
or of The American (Phila.) writes the publish- 
ers: ‘“ It is the unanimous verdict of this office 
that Mr. De Vinne has thrown into the shade all 
previous attempts at fine typography by the exe- 
cution of this work.” 

Two volumes. 1,000 pages, 20 portraits; cloth 
bound, gilt top, $5, for the two. All booksellers 
or THE CentTuRY Co..N. Y. 


The Shakespeare Library. 
Collected by the Eminent Shakespearean, 


JOSEPH CROSBY, Esq., 

of Zanesville, Ohio, is now offered forsale en bloc. It 
contains upwards of 500 titles, embracing more than 
1,500 volumes, about equally divided between text and 
ana. Almost all the principal editions from Rowe’s 
(1709) to the Riverside (1883) are present, and most of the 
standard Shakespearean criticism and illustrative litera- 
ture in the English language. Mr Crosby's studies lay 
feb eee ny in the field of textual criticism, and many of 
ris books are enriched by numerous marginal notes and 
emendations neatly written by him in pencil. These, of 
course, render the Library unique, and, it is believed, ma- 
terially increase its value. The present owners dislike 
to disperse this valuable collection without giving some 
gentleman or institution the opportunity to possess it en- 
tire. Inquiries should be addressed to 


TOHN J. INGALLS, Zanesville, Ohio. 


AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 


| Sag TICAL 
Reprinted from the Nation, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 


now very scarce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAX- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books tn Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CaRL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





| 8vo, substantially bound. 


German Simplified. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language, especially adapted to self-instruction. 
12 Numbers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale 
by all booksellers; sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
Prof. A. KNOFLAC H, 140 Nussau St., New York. 


Dr. Sauv eur’s 





Educational 
Works. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur's Works will be sent 
post-paid to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the 
retail price. 

Descriptive circulars, giving the retail price and the 
introduction price of each volume, will be sent to appli- 
cants. 

Acdress, DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
 Gunmanrows, Pa. 


Spanish, 


German, — 
Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufliciently for every- “day and business conver- 
sation,by Dr. Ric n S. Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft 
System. Terms, $5.00 for books of each language, with 
privilege of poh ers to all questions, and correction of 
exercises. Sample copy, part I, 25 cents. Liberal terms 
to teachers. 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Buiiding, Boston, Mass. 

‘rus o 

NEW & OLD 
rir 

ot embracing a choice collection of 

old books from private nage 


ay and standard new books, al 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 


301 Washington St., Boston, 


| MANUAL OF HOMQGOPATHIC 
< Veterinary Practice. Designed for all Domestic 
Animals. Second Enlarged Edition, Illustrated. Large 
Price, $5.00. 

This book is specially written for the Stock-raiser, Fan- 
cier, Livery-st: able man, and Farmer. The directions for 
treatment are plain, concise, and reliable. Sent free by 


mail on receipt of price. 
Address, BOERICKE 


French, 


At prices lowr than ever before 
quoted. Send your address on a 
postal card, and we will mail 
ya FREE, a copy of our 3d 

ANNUAL FALL CATALOGUE 


offered at former 


prices. 





& TAFEL’S Homceopatuic PHar- 
MACIES at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco. business Established in 
1835. Desc riptive Price Currents of this and other Vete- 
plieadl Books, as well as Medicine Cases, sent free on ap- 
plication. 


TASH & PIERCE, NASSAU ST., 
d New York, have now m4 an interesting Cata- 
logue of books, including Americana, Local History, 
Genealogy, and Misc: llaneous, which will be sent to any 
address upon upplication. 











